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THE ‘APOSTOLIC ANAPHORA’, AND THE 
PRAYER OF ST POLYCARP. 


THE book which has prompted the following enquiry ' is written 
with the express purpose of popularizing the results obtained by 
the author in a more elaborate work, entitled Z’Eucharistia, 
which was published at Tournai in Belgium just before the war. 
It consists to a large extent of quotations from that work with 
amplifications and justifications where they have seemed to be 
required. The style is lucid,and the writer never staggers under 
the weight of his learning: he has ‘the grace of repetition’ and 
insists on making himself understood. His theme in brief is this: 
the Eucharistic Prayer preserved in the so-called Egyptian Church 
Order, now identified by Dom Connolly with the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion of Hippolytus, represents in character (if not always in actual 
words) the Apostolic Anaphora, the essential Eucharistic formula 
which may be considered as having Apostolic sanction and has 
formed the groundwork of all Catholic Liturgies. Its simplicity, 
its exclusively Christological character, the antiquity of its 
phraseology, the echoes of its language in the earliest Christian 
writers—all these take us back to primitive times and justify the 
claim to apostolicity in a sense of that term which the author is 
careful to define. 

Whether we accept Dom Cagin’s view of it or not, the text of 
this Prayer is so important, and at the same time so unfamiliar, 
that we must needs have it before us from the outset. It is here 
given from the Verona palimpsest published by Hauler, and from 
Mr Horner’s translation from the Ethiopic in his Statutes of the 
Apostles, with due regard to the better MSS of which he has 
given a collation in his appendix. 


1 L’Anaphore apostolique et ses témoins, par Dom Paul Cagin, moine bénédictin 
de l’abbaye de Solesmes, (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1919.) 


VOL. XXI. H 











Dominus uobiscum : 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Sursum corda : 
Habemus ad dominum. 


Gratias agamus domino: 

Dignum et iustum est. 

Gratias tibi referimus, deus, per 
dilectum puerum tuum Iesum 
Christum, 

quem in ultimis temporibus misisti 
nobis saluatorem etredemptorem 
et angelum uoluntatis tuae ; 

qui est uerbum tuum inseparabilem 
(sic), per quem omnia fecisti et 
bene placitum tibi fuit ; 

misisti de caelo in matricem uir- 
ginis, quique in utero habitus 
incarnatus est et filius  tibi 
ostensus est ex spiritu sancto 
et uirgine natus ; 

qui uoluntatem tuam complens et 
populum sanctum tibi adquirens 
extendit manus, cum pateretur, 
ut a passione liberaret eos qui 
in te crediderunt ; 

qui cumque traderetur uoluntariae 
passioni, ut mortem soluat et 
uincula diaboli dirumpat et in- 
fernum calcet et iustos inluminet 
et terminum figat et resurrectio- 
nem manifestet, 


accipiens panem gratias tibi agens 
dixit: Accipite, manducate : hoc 
est corpus meum, quod pro 
uobis confringetur. 

Similiter et calicem dicens: Hic 
est sanguis meus, qui pro uobis 
effunditur ; quando hoc facitis, 
meam commemorationem facitis. 
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‘The Lord (be) with you all : 


Perfectly with thy spirit may he be. 

Lift up your hearts : 

We have (them) with the Lord our 
God. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

Right it is, meet and just. 

We give thanks to thee, Lord, 
through thy beloved Son Jesus 
Christ, 

whom in the last days thou sentest 
to us, a saviour and redeemer, 
the messenger of thy counsel. 

This is the Word who is from thee, 
by whom thou, being willing, 
madest all things ; 

and thou sentest from heaven into 
the womb of the Virgin; he 
became flesh and was borne 
within her; and thy Son was 
manifested by the Holy Spirit, 

that he might fulfil thy will and 
make a people for thee. Spread- 
ing out his hands while he 
suffered, that he might release 
the sufferers who trust on thee. 

He who was delivered up of his 
own wilt to suffering, that he 
might unloose death and burst 
the bonds of Satan and trample 
on Siola and lead forth the holy 
ones; (that) he might establish 
the covenant and make known 
the resurrection. 

He took bread, he gave thanks 
and said: Take and eat: this 
is my Body which for your sake 
is broken. 

And likewise the cup, he said: 
This is my Blood, which for 
your sake is shed; when ye do 
this, ye shall make a memorial 
of me. 
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Memores igitur mortis et resur- 
rectionis eius offerimus tibi 
panem et calicem, gratias tibi 
agentes, quia nos dignos habuisti 
adstare coram te et tibi mini- 
strare. 


Et petimus ut mittas spiritum tuum 
sanctum, in oblationem’ sanctae 
ecclesiae ; in unum congregans 
des omnibus qui percipiunt 
sanctis in repletionem spiritus 
sancti ad confirmationem fidei 
in ueritate, 


ut te laudemus et glorificemus per 
puerum tuum Iesum Christum, 
per quem tibi gloria et honor, 
patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, 
in sancta ecclesia tua, et nunc et 


Remembering therefore his death 


and his resurrection, we offer to 
thee this bread and this cup, 
giving thanks to thee because 
thou hast made us worthy to 
stand before thee and minister 
as priests to thee. 


And we beseech thee to send thy 


Holy Spirit upon the oblation 
of the Church, that in joining 
(them) together thou mayest 
grant to all of them who take 
of it, that it may be to them for 
holiness and for filling (them) 
with the Holy Spirit, and for 
strengthening of faith in truth, 


that thee they may glorify and 


praise through thy Son Jesus 
Christ, through whom to thee 
be glory and might in the holy 
Church, now and always and 





in saecula saeculorum. Amen. for ever and ever. Amen. 


The first point to which Dom Cagin calls our attention is the 
absence of the angelic hymn, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy’, which forms 
a part of all Liturgies. He notes, however, that its position is not 
constant in the Liturgies, and that it is sometimes inserted into 
the Anaphora so as seriously to interfere with its original 
structure. He also points out that in the Liber Pontificalis its 
introduction is ascribed to Pope Sixtus I, who died in 127. The 
absence of the Sanctus therefore, so far from militating against 
the apostolicity of this Anaphora, is a direct argument in its 
favour. 

In addition to the two texts which we have given above Dom 
Cagin cites the parallel, but interpolated, texts of the Anaphora 
found in the Syriac Testament of the Lord, the Ethiopic Liturgy 
of the Saviour, and the Ethiopic Liturgy of the Apostles. He 
refuses at this point to consider the problem of the relation to 
each other of the Church Orders in which the Anaphora is pre- 
served to us. He prefers to regard it as a pre-existing formula 
which the Church Orders have simply embodied in the form in 
which it was current at the time of their compilation. He thus 


H 2 
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provides himself with five independent witnesses to its text: but 
it is evident that in such a method of treatment the writer lays 
himself open to serious criticism. 

In the Zestament of the Lord he finds the Anaphora in a form 
interpolated and modified so as to introduce the Patripassian 
heresy. He cites the following changes :— 

(1) The insertion, after ‘angel of thy counsel’, of the words 
‘for it is thy counsel that we should be saved by thee '—redemp- 
tion being thus attributed to the Father. ' 

(2) The alteration of ‘his death and resurrection’ into ‘thy 
death and thy resurrection’; so that the passage.runs: ‘ There- 
fore mindful of thy death and thy resurrection, we offer unto thee 
this bread and this cup’—the death and resurrection being thus 
attributed to the Father. ; 

(3) The insertion into the clause next following (‘We give 
thanks unto thee, that thou hast counted us worthy’, &c.) of the 
words ‘who alone art God for ever and our Saviour ’—the 
modalist formula of the solitary Father in eternity and the Son 
and Saviour in time. 

(4) The combined effect of the various changes of the vocatives 
throughout the Prayer: such as ‘Tu uirtus Patris’ and ‘aeterna 
Trinitas, Domine Iesu Christe, Domine Pater .. . Domine Spiritus 
Sancte’. 

For these modifications and interpolations our author can find 
no place in Church History other than the Patripassian contro- 
versy of Praxeas or of Noetus in the second century. But, ifthe 
Anaphora was already thus interpolated in favour of this heresy, 
it must plainly be of earlier date. 

We cannot here deal with all these points or with others which 
further complicate the argument. It must suffice to consider the 
remarkable change which gives us the clause ‘ Mindful of thy 
death and thy resurrection, we offer unto thee this bread and this 
cup’. It occurs in the two Ethiopic Liturgies referred to above 
as giving parallel texts of this Anaphora. But this very fact 
makes it difficult to accept the view that the words are only 
capable of an interpretation in a Patripassian sense. Moreover 
they occur also in the text of the Ethiopic Church Order itself, 
in the fuller MS which Mr Horner has selected for his edition of 
the Statutes of the Apostles, and in another MS which is similar 
to it. Here they are undoubtedly a later insertion and are 
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perhaps taken from the Zestamentum Domini which precedes 
them in both of these MSS. But this shews that they were not 
offensive to a later age. The true explanation would seem to be 
that the author of these changes disregarded the principle by 
which the Eucharistic thanksgiving is solely directed to the 
Father. Having begun with ‘Pater unigeniti tui saluatoris 
nostri’, he’soon introduces a clause addressed to the Son—‘ Tu 
uirtus Patris’; and then, after a recurrence to the Father, he once 
more reverts to the Son in the words ‘ Mindful of thy death and 
thy resurrection we offer unto thee’ ; and before he reaches the 
close he even addresses the Eternal Trinity. We cannot acquit 
him of clumsiness, but it is hard to charge him with heresy. And 
we certainly need not look for him as far back in the past as the 
days of Praxeas or Noetus. 

After supporting his argument for the extreme antiquity of 
this Anaphora in its uninterpolated form by citing passages from 
early writers which appear to him to shew familiarity with the 
phrases of its Christological scheme, Dom Cagin comes with 
a special delight to a collection of parallels which Dom Connolly 
had brought together from the works of Hippolytus for a very 
different purpose. Having given various reasons for assigning 
the so-called Egyptian Church Order as a whole to the author- 
ship of Hippolytus, Dom Connolly illustrated the language of the 
Anaphora in particular by the parallels in question, which seemed 
to him to suggest that in the Anaphora itself the hand of Hippo- 
lytus could be traced. Dom Cagin finds much satisfaction in 
reversing the argument and printing the passages in full as 
a proof that the Anaphora was well known to Hippolytus, whose 
mind was so penetrated with it that reminiscences of it are found 
to be constantly shaping his thoughts. We may leave this 
particular point of controversy to others, and pass on to a task 
which is specially incumbent on the present writer. 

In illustrating the influence of the presumed Apostolic 
Anaphora on the language of early writers Dom Cagin has done 
me the honour of reprinting almost the whole of an article which 
I wrote twenty years ago in the Expositor (Jan. 1899), under the 
title ‘ Liturgical Echoes in Polycarp’s Prayer’. I was careful at 
that time to refrain from discussing any of the interesting questions 
which were raised by the parallel. texts which I there brought 
together, and I ended by saying, ‘I commend them to the 
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attention of students alike of the Martyrdoms and of the 
Liturgies of the early Church’. I am grateful to Dom Cagin for 
having reproduced them with such fullness, and I hope that now 
at length they may receive the consideration which I still believe 
them to deserve. Dom Cagin uses them, naturally enough, in 
support of his particular view of the primitive character of the 
Anaphora which we are considering ; for some at least among 
them offer coincidences with this Anaphora, which is thus itself 
carried back, if the Martyrdom is to be trusted, to a period ante- 
cedent to the year 156. 

But in the process of writing that article my faith in the 
genuineness of this famous Martyrdom was somewhat shaken 
by the occurrence of these very parallels, though I was unwilling 
without much further investigation to cast doubt upon a tradition 
which had the recent support of Bishop Lightfoot’s authority, 
Now, however, Dom Cagin’s reproduction of my article and the 
use which he has made of it compel me to return to the enquiry, 
and at the least to point to one clause of Polycarp’s Prayer which, 
I am now convinced, was not written within the limits of the 
second century. 

No better subject could be proposed for a prize dissertation in 
one of our Universities than the Doxologies of the early Christian 
Church. A collection of the texts, with a record of important 
variants, would in itself be illuminating and fruitful ; and, if the 
subject were limited in the first instance to the Ante-Nicene 
period, it would hardly be necessary to go outside the printed 
editions. The mere arrangement of such a collection would be 
an admirable introduction to the study of Christian doctrine. 
Moreover, the answer to some interesting questions would then 
appear at a glance. What, for example, is the earliest reference 
of any kind in a doxology to the Holy Spirit ? There is none in 
the doxologies of the New Testament, nor in the numerous 
doxologies of the Epistle of Clement of Rome. Can we find 
one in any doxology which can be securely dated before we come 
to Clement of Alexandria or Hippolvtus? And then how note- 
worthy is the doxology which closes Clement's Quis dives 
salvetur: ‘To whom through the Son (rot radds) Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of quick and dead, and through the Holy Spirit, be 
glory...’ How fresh and informal, and almost poetical, is that 
which we find in Paed. iii 101. 2: ‘Rendering thankful praise to 
the only Father and Son, Son and Father, to the Tutor and 
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Teacher (who is) the Son, together also with the Holy Ghost’. 
And what a striking parallel does the close of Hippolytus’s tract 
against Noetus—‘ To him (i.e. the Son) be the glory and the 
might, together with the Father and the Holy Spirit in the holy 
Church ’—afford to the close of the Anaphora in what is now 
claimed as the Apostolic Tradition of the same Hippolytus—‘ per 
quem tibi gloria et honor, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in 
sancta ecclesia tua’. A like formula is prescribeti in this same 
Church Order to be said with every benediction. Such is the 
language of that part of the document for which we have the 
attestation of the Latin version. But, when we turn to the addi- 
tional prayers which the Ethiopic version has added to the text re- 
presented by the Latin, we find the regular use of another formula, 
which is somewhat strange to our modern ears: ‘through whom 
to thee, with him and the Holy Spirit, be glory and might’. 

I come now to the point to which I have been leading up. 
This ‘strange formula is the stereotyped doxology of the Ethiopic 
Church, being regularly used in its Liturgies. It is found three 
times in the Arabic ‘ Canons of Hippolytus’; but in each case it 
occurs in connexion with a modification of or an addition to the 
prayers taken over from the Afostolic Tradition. The only 
instance (zith one exception) to which I can at present point of 
the occurrence of this formula in a Greek document is in the 
midst of the Anaphora of the ‘Liturgy of St Mark’—that 
curiously composite Liturgy which comes to us from Alexandria. 
Here we read (Swainson, p. 30): ‘ Thou didst make all things 
through thy Wisdom, the true Light, thy only-begotten Son, our 
Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ ; through whom to thee, 
with him and the Holy Spirit, we give thanks and offer... .’ 

The one exception, to which I have referred above, is the 
Prayer of St Polycarp’s Martyrdom. The text printed by 
Lightfoot (or by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, 1877) runs as 
follows : 31’ ot col civ aire cal mvetpat dyip d0fa Kai viv Kai els 
Tovs péAAovtas alévas. dunv. We need not here cite the variants 
of the MSS, but only observe that Eusebius in quoting the 
passage writes év (for cal) svedyatt dyiv, a change which would 
be in harmony with his dogmatic position. The Latin version 
supports the reading of the text, which doubtless must be accepted. 
If then this Martyrdom was indeed written shortly after A.D. 156, 
we have the surprising phenomenon that the earliest doxology in 
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which the Holy Spirit is mentioned at all presents us with the 
stereotyped formula of the Ethiopic Church, a formula which also 
occurs once in the so-called Liturgy of St Mark. Here I leave 
the matter. It will be evident that I cannot admit the use which 
Dom Cagin makes of parallels drawn from this Prayer in his 
argument for the early date of the ‘ Apostolic Anaphora’. The 
beauty of this famous Martyrdom must not deter us from a fresh 
investigation of its genuineness. There are other reasons than the 
one which I have here alleged which will, I believe, shew that it 
cannot be a document of the second century. 

I should wish, in conclusion, to call attention to the interesting 
Epilogue which Dom Cagin adds to his work. It deals first with 
the simplicity and sufficiency of the ‘Apostolic Anaphora’ ; 
secondly, with the Prayers of the Didaché, for a fuller treatment 
of which he refers us to his larger work in which he maintained 
that they are not intended as Eucharistic in the liturgical sense, 
but as the Blessings at a Christian common meal, and that the 
Eucharist is not treated of at all until a later chapter of the book. 
Then he passes to a consideration of the Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit which is found in the ‘ Apostolic Anaphora’. His treat- 
ment of the structure of the Prayer at this point is interesting. 
After the Words of Institution—which are for him of course the 
Moment of Consecration—the Prayer contains in a single sentence 
‘(1) the Anamnesis, (2) the priestly Oblation of the Sacrifice, 
(3) the Invocation asking for the co-operation of the Holy Spirit, 
to unite and confirm in the plenitude of His holiness those who 
are receivers together in the consummation of this Offering’. 
The words have been given above from the Latin and Ethiopic 
texts, and their general sense is clear, though the Latin.is at one 
point corrupt and we cannot re-establish the Greek text with 
certainty. The Invocation here is simply a prayer for communi- 
cants that the virtue of the offering may be theirs for unity and 
holiness. Dom Cagin points out the sharp contrast between this 
prayer for communicants and the later Invocation into which it 
was transformed, when the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was in 
continual discussion in the fourth century, and the Holy Spirit’s 
action was invoked to effect a change in the Bread and Wine, as 
in the various forms of the Consecratory Epiclesis of the Eastern 
Church. Dom Cagin does good service by insisting that such 
a Consecratory Epiclesis has no place in the primitive Anaphora, 
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whereas the prayer for communicants is a vital element which 
continues to find expression, though in different language, in the 
later forms of the Anaphora. This portion of his book deserves 
to be considered when we are again being threatened with an 
attempt to insert an Eastern patch into our own sufficient form 
of Western Liturgy. 

The Epilogue is followed by a long Appendix, and these 
together make up nearly half the book. Seventy pages of the 
Appendix are devoted to a kindly but critical discussion of Dom 
Connolly’s identification of the so-called Egyptian Church 
Order with the Apostolic Tradition mentioned in the inscription 
on the Chair of St Hippolytus. So far as his own thesis is con- 
cerned Dom Cagin is quite ready to welcome Dom Connolly’s 
view ; but he is not yet convinced of its truth, and he is glad as 
he says to have a hand in the game. His survey is instructive, 
though it is not easy to see what alternative solution he would 
propose. 

I have selected some points—and one in particular—at which 
Dom Cagin’s main argument appears to require modification. I 
hope that his book will be studied with care. Even those whoin 
the end are unable to give the title ‘ Apostolic’ to this ancient 
Anaphora will thank the veteran scholar for the attention which 
he has called to it, and the way in which he has expounded and 
illustrated it. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


SANCTORUM COMMUNIO AS AN ARTICLE 
IN THE CREED. 


THE phrase Sanctorum Communio occurs in early formulae solely in 
places which lie on the great road from Asia Minor and the East, across 
the Bosphorus, through Pannonia to Aquileia, Milan, the Riviera, the 
South of France, to Spain, and in its northern fork over the Brenner, 
by the Lake of Constance to Northern France, Britain, and Ireland. 
Starting at the western end it is found in the Bangor Antiphonary of 
the seventh century; in the Book of Deer, and in the dicta Abbatis 
Priminii, probably an Irish monk, in the eighth century; and in an 
Anglo-Saxon Creed of the ninth century ; in the Mozarabic Liturgy ; in 
the Canons of the Council of Nimes in 394; the Creeds of Faustus of 
Riez (Bp 449-482) and Caesarius of Arles (Bp 503-543), both of which 
probably sprang from Lérins ; in a Gallican sermon attributed to St Augus- 
tine (.Sevm. Ap. 242); and in various forms in the Gallican Sacramentaries ; 
in the missal of Bobbio—a monastery founded by Columban the Irishman 
after leaving Bregenz—and the Creed of Niceta of Remesiana (370-375). 
It occurs also in the Creed of Jerome, possibly that which he mentions 
in 378 as sent to Cyril of Jerusalem. ‘This may be his native creed at 
Strymon, or he may have picked it up in the course of his travels down 
this road eastwards from the Balkans, or in his peregrinations in Asia 
Minor. And it occurs also in an Armenian Creed ' which, though in its 
present form it cannot be earlier than the fifth century, contains a nucleus 
of high antiquity. 

The Lower Rhone Valley was largely dominated by Greek influence. 
Pothinus and Irenaeus were bishops of Lyons, and the Marcosian 
heresy passed from Asia Minor to this region; and the Council of 
Nimes speaks of presbyters and deacons coming from the east. Not 
merely the Gallican liturgies, but the whole consuetudo ecclesiae* abound 
in Oriental features. Dr Sanday* has traced the phrase descendit in 
inferna from Palestine to Constantinople, Nike, and Sirmium, and so 
to Aquileia; and the word catholica is obviously a Greek importation. 
Niceta* was indebted for his theology to Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
Pontus, Basil of Cappadocia, and Cyril of Jerusalem; among Latin 
writers he quotes only Cyprian; and his list of scriptural canticles is 
eastern rather than western in origin.’ The word communio is rare in 
Latin writers, though it occurs with some frequency in Cicero, whose 
education was largely conducted by Greeks. When it is followed by 


1 Hahn Bibliothek p. 155. 2 Duchesne Christian Worship p. 95 n. 
8 J.T.S. vol. iii p. 17. * Burn Niceta of Remesiana p. cxxxix. 
1 5 Ibid. p. xciv. 
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a substantive in the genitive, the case is almost invariably either posses- 
sive or descriptive, a genitive of material or contents. The nearest 
approach to sanctorum communio is in Cyprian Zp. lxviii 9 misi se 
a communione malorum separaverint, with which cp. Aug. Zf. cxli 5 
(Migne, vol. ii, p. 579) Hoc nos ostendimus . . . guia communio malorum 
non maculat aliquem participatione sacramentorum sed consensione facto- 
rum. Were the phrase means ‘their sect’ as opposed to communio 
nostra, Aug. Ps. lvii 15 imperatores nostrae communionis, Ep. xiiii 2 
nostrae communionis non estis. In this sense sanctorum communio would 
be equivalent to the holy Catholic Church. Communio, meaning 
‘communion with’, is followed by cum. Non ineundam cum his com- 
munionem, Sulp. Sev. ii 45. £¢ gui nunc cognoscitis per auditum 
communionem habeatis cum sanctis martyribus, et per illos cum Domino 
Jesu Christo, Praef. Pass. S. Perpetuae. Cum illis sanctis qui in hac 
guam suscepimus fide defuncti sunt, societate et spei communione teneamur, 
Ps. Aug. Serm. de Tempore clxxxi cap. 13. Similarly sancti rapidly took 
on in Latin the popular meaning of specially holy beings, as we find 
it in Tertullian,’ and it was so used by the Donatists of their sect ; while 
dywos retained more firmly its sense of ‘consecrated’. And these indica- 
tions of Eastern influence are supported by the absence of the phrase 
from the creeds of Africa and Rome. We may then be assured that 
sanctorum communto was in origin eastern, that is, in language originally 
Greek. 

And if we seek a common seed plot whence it could spread along 
the north-west road on the one side, and into Armenia on the other, 
we shall naturally look for it in Asia Minor; and though we cannot 
find it here in a Greek creed, yet we do find that the Marcosians, who 
imitated the Christian ceremonies, had in their baptismal creed xowwvia 
tov duvdpewv,? which points to a contemporary Christian Creed contain- 
ing Kowwvia Tov ayiwv. 

Let us now examine this evidence in greater detail with special 
reference to the interpretation to be put upon it. 


(i) Zhe Council of Nimes. 


Starting then with the earliest occurrence to which we can assign 
a definite date, the first Canon of Nimes in 394° runs: ‘In primis 
quia multi, de ultimis Orientis partibus venientes (sc. Manichaeans), 
presbyteros et diaconos se esse confingunt . . . (qui) sanctorum com- 
munione speciae (speciem ?) simulatae religionis (add sibi) impraemunt 
(imprimunt): placuit nobis (add ut) si qui fuerint eiusmodi, si tamen 
communis ecclesiae causa non fuerit, ad ministerium altari (altaris) non 
admittantur.’ Here there can be no doubt that what the presbyters 


1 De Baptismo c. xii. 2 Irenaeus adv. Haer. I xiv 2. 
3 Heéfélé ii p. 403. 
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and deacons were trying to obtain was the right to administer Holy 
Communion. That is, sanctorum communio is the communion of or in 
holy things. 

(ii) Zhe Sermon Simbolum graeca lingua est. 


Next in date we put a Gallican sermon, Simdbolum graeca lingua est; 
for though the sermon belongs in all probability to the sixth or seventh 
century it is based on earlier sources, which cannot well be later than 
the fourth, and may be a century earlier. The sermon occurs in Codex 
Sessorianus 52, in the Victor Emmanuel Library at Rome, a MS of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, based on a collection formed in the ninth 
century at Nonantula, in the south of Italy. It is also found, without 
the introduction on the meaning of the word symbolum, in Cod. Sangal- 
lensis 732 of the ninth century, and in a fuller shape in Cod. 73 of the 
eleventh century at Vésoul. Of these Cod. Sangallensis is certainly the 
most primitive. 

Now in the article on the forgiveness of sins which follows that on 
the sanctorum communio the sermon mentions seven ways in which 
forgiveness may be obtained: (1) i daptismo; (2) per paenitentiam ; 
(3) per martyrium ; (4) per indulgentiam inimicorum; (5) per veram 
contritionem (i.e. per opera misericordiae); (6) per eleemosinam ; (7) per 
praedicationem (i.e. by converting a sinner from the error of his ways). 

This is the list as given in Cod. 73 of Vésoul. In Cod. Sangall. 
and Cod. Sessor. the list is the same in regard to six items, but has 
a variant, doloribus multis, for the seventh. The occurrence of fer 
martyrium points back to a date for the source of the list not later 
than the first half of the fourth century, and therefore probably to 

_a Greek source, and this is rendered all but certain by the occurrence 
of this list in Origen’: ‘ Est ista prima, qua baptizamur in remissionem 
peccatorum. Secunda remissio est in passione martyrii. Tertia est 
quae pro eleemosyna datur. . . . Quarta nobis fit remissio peccatorum 
per hoc quod et nos remittimus peccata fratribus nostris. . . . Quinta 
peccatorum remissio est cum converterit quis peccatorem ab errore viae 
suae. . . . Sexta quoque fit remissio per abundantiam charitatis. . . . Est 
adhuc et septima, licet dura et laboriosa, per paenitentiam remissio 
peccatorum, cum lavat peccator in lacrymis stratum suum, et fiunt ei 
lacrymae suae panes die et nocte, et cum non erubescit sacerdoti 
Domini indicare peccatum suum, et quaerere medicinam.’ 

The number seven in connexion with the methods of obtaining 
remission of sins is by no means common. It occurs in Cod. Ambros. 
M. 79 of the eleventh century, and in the Norwegian * formula of the 
thirteenth century; but in this latter the list is not composed of the 


1 Hom. II in Levit. § 4 opp., ed. 1840, Berlin, t. ix pp. 192, 193. 
2 Hahn, p. 125. 
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same items. Pseudo-Alcuin De div. offic. names four ways, and Leidrad, 
in the Zf. de sacr. bapt. ad Carol., three ways. Thus it cannot be said 
that there was a widespread tradition of seven. But the Cod. Ambros. 
exactly corresponds with Origen and has: (1) per daptismum ; (2) per 
martyrium ; (3) per eleemosinam; (4) si remittit quis peccanti in se 
peceata sua; (5) si per praedicationem suam aliquis et per bonorum 
operum ministerium alios ab errore suo convertit; (6) per caritatem; 
(7) per paenitentiam. Here there can be little doubt that the writer 
of the Codex had Origen in front of him, either in the original text or 
in a translation. But this suggests that while the connexion of the 
paragraph in Cod. Sangall. with Origen is hardly doubtful, it is not so 
direct. The alteration in order and the substitution of doloribus multis 
for per paenitentiam is only to be accounted for if the author of the 
sermon was sufficiently acquainted with Origen to be aware of the 
number of his items and their general purport, but had not the text 
under his eye. That is to say, we are dealing with some one familiar 
with his teaching and thought, in a wide sense of the word a member 
of his school, rather than with a mere copyist. 

But the explanation of the sanctorum communio given in this sermon 
is: ‘Ibi est communicatio sancta (per invocationem) Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti, ubi omnes fideles diebus dominicis communicare debent.’ 

On this Dom Morin writes,’ ‘A propos de l’article Sanctorum Com- 
munionem on appelle obligation imposée 4 chaque fidéle de communier 
tous les dimanches; ce qui oblige d’assigner 4 la piéce une assez 
haute antiquité.’ Certainly there is a probability on this side. When 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman Empire many flocked 
into the Church who were but half-converted pagans. The effect of 
this in the relaxation of the standard of Christian faith can be seen in 
Arianism, while in practice it largely contributed to a relaxation of the 
earlier rule of weekly communion such as we find in Justin Martyr.’ 
Thus the twenty-first Canon of the Council of Elvira (¢. 320) confines 
itself to attempting to enforce merely attendance at church, while the 
Council of Agde in 506 only laid upon the layman the obligation of 
communicating three times a year. Similarly Chrysostom insists on the 
moral dispositions necessary before communicating, and the evil of 
leaving before the close of the service, while he says that individuals 
communicated as infrequently as once a year, or even once in two 
years. Dom Morin has in his favour a considerable body of circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Thus the occurrence of martyrdom among the methods of obtaining 
remission of sin, the adoption of the views of Origen, and the reference 
‘to weekly communion, all contribute to suggest for the source from 
which the matter of this sermon is drawn an early date and the Greek 

1 Revue Bénédictine xiv, 1897, p. 481. 2 Ap. i 67. 
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language ; and Greek would find its way to those parts of the western 
world, where it was not already established, along this great highway of 
intercourse near which in later times was the monastery of St Gall, 
whence, through Bile and Belfort, there would be an easy connexion 
with Vésoul. 


(iii) Miceta of Remesiana. 
Coming next to Niceta’s exposition, it will be necessary to give 
careful attention to the whole passage, which runs as follows’ : 


‘Post confessionem beatae Trinitatis iam profiteris te credere sanctae 
ecclesiae catholicae (a/. sanctam ecclesiam catholicam). Ecclesia quid 
est aliud quam sanctorum omnium congregatio? “Ab exordio enim 
saeculi sive patriarchae, Abraham et Isaac et Iacob, sive prophetae, 
sive apostoli, sive martyres, sive ceteri iusti, qui fuerunt, qui sunt, qui 
erunt, una ecclesia sunt, quia una fide et conversatione sanctificati, uno 
Spiritu signati, unum corpus effecti sunt ; cuius corporis caput Christus 
esse perhibetur et scriptum est. Adhuc amplius dico. Etiam angeli, 
etiam virtutes et potestates supernae in hac una confoederantur ecclesia, 
apostolo nos docente, quia ix Christo reconciliata sunt omnia, non solum 
quae in terra sunt, verum etiam quae in caelo. Ergo in hac una ecclesia 
credis te communionem consecuturum esse sanctorum. Scito unam 
hanc esse ecclesiam catholicam in omni orbe terrae constitutam, cuius 
communionem debes firmiter retinere. Sunt quidem et aliae pseudo- 
ecclesiae, sed nihil tibi commune cum illis, ut puta Manichaeorum, 
Cataphrigarum, Marcionistarum, vel ceterorum haereticorum sive schis- 
maticorum, quia iam desinunt esse ecclesiae istae sanctae, siquidem 
daemoniacis deceptae doctrinis aliter credunt, aliter agunt, quam 
Christus Dominus mandavit, quam apostoli tradiderunt. Credis deinde 
Remissionem Peccatorum. Haec est enim ratio gratiae quia credentes, 
Deum et Christum confitentes, consequuntur per baptisma remissionem 
suorum omnium peccatorum. Unde et regeneratio dicitur, quia plus 
homo innocens et purus redditur, quam cum de matris suae utero 
generatur. Consequenter credis et Carnis tuae Resurrectionem et 
Vitam Aeternam. Revera enim, si hoc non credis, frustra in Deum 
credis. ‘Totum enim, quod credimus, propter nostram credimus resur- 
rectionem. Alioquin, si in hac vita tantum speramus in Christo, sumus 
vere, ut ait apostolus, miseradbiliores omnibus hominibus, quando utique 
ad hoc Christus carnem suscepit humanam, ut communionem vitae 
perpetuae mortali nostrae substantiae impertiret.’ 


We notice first of all Sancta ecclesia catholica is expounded as sancto- 
rum omnium congregatio, that is Niceta is translating ; he has found two 
Greek words in the Creed, and for the benefit of his hearers he puts 
them into Latin. Zc/esia is congregatio, a word which might well pass 
as equivalent except for the fact that ecclesia suggests a divine act of 
summons which congregatio does not. Then, avoiding wuniversalis, 
he represents catholica by omnium. Here the equivalence is lost. 
Elesia catholica is no more a Church consisting of all men than 


1 De Symbolo c. 10. 
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a universal truth is a truth which is recognized by every one; indeed 
catholica came to be used in a sense exclusive of heretics, schismatics, 
and heathen, or as what would now be called a ‘sectarian’ title. Having 
thus employed a term which has too wide an application, he proceeds 
to limit it by changing sancta into sanctorum, and by sancti he means 
persons of exceptional holiness. That is, whereas Christians are sancti 
as members of a sancta ecclesia, he makes the Church sancta because it 
consists of sancti. Instead of saying that they are dyw: by a divine 
consecration, he says the Church is dy by a human correspondence 
with grace. In St Paul and in the Apocalypse dy.o: is used regularly as 
a synonym for Christians. In Ignatius and Polycarp this use is already 
being supplanted by that of ddeAgoi, which occurs roughly in the pro- 
portion of three to one and in some cases. where, if we come straight 
from the Pauline epistles, the alteration strikes our attention with 
a sudden jar, thus % dyary trav adeApay trav év Tpwad (Ign. ad Phil. xi ; 
Smyrn. xii), so that we are inclined to regard the use of dy as a local 
Asian survival. By the time of Lucian so common and regular had 
ddeAgoi become that he could seize upon it as a term of reproach well 
known to his heathen readers (see Oehler’s note w on Tertullian Afo/. 
xxxix vol. i p. 260), and it seems that just as the charge of cannibalism 
rested at least in part on a perversion of the language used about the 
Eucharist, so that of ‘Oedipodoean connexions’ was supported by this 
use of ‘brother and sister’. In Latin it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that except in direct quotation or indirect allusion sancf is never 
equivalent to Christians, its place being supplied by /ratres, Christiani, 
fideles, or, more rarely, fidentes, but that it almost always implies personal 
holiness and most commonly has reference to the departed. ‘Thus 
Niceta’s translation has in fact altered the mental context and value 
of the terms he employs, and this Latinization or popularization leads 
him more astray as he proceeds. 

Having in his mind omnes sancti, he cannot well exclude Old Testa- 
ment saints, especially as they were very possibly commemorated in 
the Eucharistic thanksgiving which he employed. Nevertheless their 
inclusion in the Christian Church needed some justification, a justifica- 
tion which, when it appears, is quite clearly forced. He could well 
maintain that they held implicitly the Christian faith and lived accord- 
ingly; but he could not help being vividly conscious at a baptismal 
service that a right faith and a good life did not of themselves confer 
membership in the Church. Accordingly he introduced uno Spiritu 
signati, where the signati is a definitely sacramental term probably 
referring to the marking with the cross which we know was in use in 
baptism at Aquileia in the time of Rufinus. The phrase itself seems 
to have a Pauline flavour éoppayioOyre 73 zvevpart... 7G dyin Eph.i 13 ; 
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év & éodpayicOyre iv 30; 6 Kai oppaywdpevos jas Kai dors Tov dppaBava 
Tov mveviparos 2 Cor.i22; év virvedpati... éBarricOnpev cire lovdaior eire 
"EdAnves . . . kal waves @v rvedpa exroricOnpev 1 Cor. xii 13; &v cpa Kal 
év mvedpa ... tv Bawrurpa Eph. iv 4, 5; but it is certain St Paul would 
not have recognized that an unbaptized Jew, however pious, was a 
Christian. Proceeding on this line Niceta could hardly exclude the 
angels, who are pre-eminently sancti, but probably St Paul and certainly 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews would not have reckoned as 
members of the Body of Christ those who are ministers to the members 
of the Body,’ who themselves have no bodies, and whose nature Christ 
did not take. Niceta himself seems to have felt the difficulty, and to 
overcome it falls back either on a corrupt text of St Paul or more prob- 
ably alters and adapts him. St Paul had said* edddxynoer .. . 80 abrod 
doxatadAdga Ta wavra <is aivrov, but he can hardly be thought to have 
imagined that the holy angels, which left not their first estate, needed 
an droxard\Aagis, and in any case the statement of the divine purpose 
is not the same as the statement that it has already been fulfilled. 

The truth appears to be that Niceta has started off with a non- 
sacramental explanation of a sacramental body—a body which has an 
outward and visible expression in men and women, and an inward and 
invisible life, the life of the* exalted Christ. In the course of his 
explanation he diverges further and further away, but endeavours. to 
recall himself by stating that the patriarchs and others had the sigi//um 
of the Spirit (which he was shortly going to impart to the neophytes) 
and by twisting the language of St Paul; the origin of his divergence 
being the translation of sancta ecclesia into sanctorum congregatio, followed 
by his choosing the more obvious though less correct interpretation of 
this ambiguous phrase. 

But when he comes to the next article no choice of language is 
possible. Sanctorum communio stands as part of the creed that he is 
expounding. We cannot, therefore, infer that he is using sanctorum in 
the same sense in this passage as it has already borne previously. 
A little consideration will make this clear. If omnium sanctorum 
congregatio had followed sanctorum communio, it would be a legitimate 
inference that Niceta was pursuing the same line of thought, and in 
consequence that the unambiguous sense of sancforum in the second 
instance determined the sense of it in Niceta’s mind in the quotation 
from the creed. But as it stands, even if he felt the ambiguity and 
would have preferred to say communio sacramentorum as St Augustine * 


1 Heb. i 14. 2 Col. i 20. 

% ‘Ecclesia Dei vivi .. .: quae malos in fine separandos, a quibus interim discedit 
disparilitate morum, tolerat in communione sacramentorum’ s. ccxiv 11 ‘In reddi- 
tione symboli’. 
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does say, he has no option, and his meaning can therefore only be 
learnt from his subsequent words. Passing on, therefore, to the next 
two sentences, we find there is a communio ecclesiae, and this communio 
means the possession of a commune aliquid, which the heretics are 
without. This commune has two sides to it, that of creed, a/iter credunt, 
and that of action, a/iter agunt. That the heretics differed in creed 
from the teaching of our Lord and the tradition of the apostles is 
obvious, or they would not be heretics, but how do they differ in 
action? Niceta is not speaking of the private life of Christians as 
individuals but of the corporate action of the Church, as the creed was 
the common or corporate profession, and this actio is a mandatum 
Domini. What corporate actions did Christ prescribe? The obvious 
answer is, first, baptism. Niceta is speaking at a baptismal service; he 
was not ignorant of the gospels ; he would have no critical doubts as 
to the authenticity of the last verses of St Matthew; the neophytes 
would naturally imagine him to be referring to the sacrament he was 
administering and they receiving. But if he referred to one great 
sacrament of the gospel, it is probable also that he referred to the 
other. And now look at the precise terms of reference guam Christus 
Dominus mandavit, quam apostoli tradiderunt. as he any apostle 
specially in mind? Certainly if he has, St Paul would be the most 
likely. He had preached round about as far as Illyricum,’ his collection 
of epistles were often called ‘the apostle’, he is quoted in the neigh- 
bouring context apostolo nos docente, ut ait apostolus, and seems to be 
tacitly referred to even when not explicitly mentioned, so that it does 
not appear unfair to translate afosto/i St Paul and the other apostles. 
And now what else besides baptism is involved in the mandatum 
Domini lapédXaBov ard tod Kupiov, 6 xai rapéduxa dpiv, ote 6 Kips “Iycods 

. haBev dprov xrX.,” with which we may compare oi ‘yap drécrodo . . . 
ovTws Tapédwxay évtreradOat airois: tov “Incoiv AaBdvra dprov «ri.° and 
Eucharistiae sacramentum et in tempore victus et omnibus mandatum a 
Domino sumimus.* In the next sentence we have conseqguuntur per baptisma 
remissionem peccatorum, which reminds us of the previous use of conseguor, 
communionem consecuturum esse sanctorum. Finally we come to Christus 
suscepit carnem ut communionem vitae perpetuae mortali nostrae substantiae 
impertiret. The phrase is not so strong as Rufinus’s Audus carnis resur- 
rectionem,® but reminds us Of otrws cai Ta copata jpov peradapBavovra 
THs ebyapiorias pyxere evar POapra, rv éArida Tis cis aldvas dvacTdcews 
éxovra® and was Sexrixyy ph elvar A€yovor Thy cdpKa Tis Swpeds Tod Geod 


1 Rom. xv Ig. 2 1 Cor. xi 23-25. 
3 Justin Mart. 4p. i 66. * Tertull. de Cor. Mil. 3. 
5 See Symb. App. 36. 6 Iren. c. Haer. IV xxxi 3. 
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ams oti (wn aldvis'; and especially of éay rs Payy éx tovrov Tod dprov 
Choe cis Tov aldva . . . 6 tpw@ywv pov Thy cdpka Kai rivwv pov Td alpa Exe 
lw aidvov.’ Certainly if Niceta’s flock had been asked how does our 
Lord impart the communio vitae perpetuae there could be little doubt 
of their answer. And then compare the construction of communionem 
vitae perpetuae with that of communionem sanctorum. 

The allusions to Holy Communion are covert and suggestive rather 
than explicit, but that is precisely what we should expect. Niceta’s 
discourse betrays more than one point of similarity with the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, and on comparing them with the lectures 
‘On the Mysteries’ which followed after baptism we see that while in 
the former there is little or no reference to the Eucharist, in the latter 
his treatment on'the point is full and explicit, and indeed he states this 
himself: ot3@ rév pvornpiwy éri Karnxoupévwvy AevKGs Aarodpev. GAA 
TOAAG TodAdxs A€yopev erixexaduppéevrs, iva oi ciddTes TurTOL voHTwor, Kai 
of py iddres py BAaBGor.* 

In conclusion put together these phrases : ‘In ecclesia credis te com- 
munionem consecuturum esse sanctorum ...cuius communionem debes 
retinere . . . Sunt pseudo-ecclesiae sed nihil tibi commune cum illis, 
aliter credunt, aliter agunt, quam Dominus mandavit, quam apostoli 
tradiderunt. Consequuntur per baptisma remissionem peccatorum. 
Consequenter credis et Carnis tuae Resurrectionem et Vitam Aeternam. 
Ad hoc Christus carnem suscepit humanam ut communionem vitae 
perpetuae mortali nostrae substantiae impertiret.’ 

It is impossible not to feel a sacramental reference running right 
through and starting from communio sanctorum. Or we may ask by 
what public acts the communio ecclesiae was to be maintained except by 
baptism, by the confession of the creed which was never used except in 
connexion with ‘baptism, and by communion. Is not the reference 
in £rgo not only to the faith and conversation which precede, but 
also to the baptism and communion which follow? And if this is 
granted, does not the main reason for taking sanctorum as masculine 
in communionem sanctorum fall to the ground? But even if we allow 
that to Niceta sanctorum communio meant ‘communion of’ or ‘ with 
the saints’, it does not follow that xowwvia rév dyiwy would bear the 
same signification. We have already observed the looseness of Niceta’s 
translation, and both West of him, as we have seen, and East of him on 
the road along which it passed, xowwvia rév dyiwv meant the participation 
of Christians in something, or more probably participation in holy 
things. 


1 Iren. c. Haer. V ii 3. 2 John vi 51, 54. 
3 Lect. Catech. vi 39; cp. Tertull. Apol. vii; Basil. de Spir. S. xxvii; Lact. Just. 
vii, XXV. 
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(iv) Faustus of Ries et al. 

This perversion of the meaning of sancfi as a translation of of dy 
from divine consecration, and consequently human obligation, to the 
success of human effort in correspondence with grace, comes to its full 
stature in Faustus of Riez, who justifies the veneration of saints by an 
appeal to the Creed. In his homily on the Creed' he contrasts the 
‘communion of saints’ with the ‘Catholic Church’, a singularly unpauline 
and unbiblical usage. ‘The Catholic Church is the Church diffused by 
the light of grace throughout the world. Let us believe a/so in the 
communion of saints; but let us venerate the saints . . . for God’s 
honour and glory. Let us reverence in the saints their fear and love 
of God, the merits which are not of their own but which they have 
merited to receive for devotion. They deserve such veneration, since 
their contempt of death teaches us to serve God and to long for the life 
to come.’ Here it is clear that the original meaning of the clause has 
been completely forgotten, and it is being employed for a controversial 
purpose in favour of the growing cultus of the martyrs, which the 
Aquifanian priest Vigilantius had vainly sought to check. 

In another Gallican sermon on the Creed? the defence degenerates 
into intemperate censure of the Vigilantian party: ‘ This clause in the 
Creed confounds those who blasphemously deny that the ashes of the 
saints are to be had in honour. ... Such persons have sinned against 
the Creed and lied to Christ in the font.’ 

Somewhat similar in the restricted sense of the word ‘saint’ is 
a Gallican sermon falsely attributed to St Augustine*: ‘The Com- 
munion of saints, that is the fellowship and hope of communion by 
which we are joined to those saints who have departed in the faith that 
we have received.’ While another old commentator remarks that 
‘whereas in this life the gifts of the Holy Spirit appear to be unequally 
divided, in eternity they will be shared in common, so that each will 
find his deficiences supplied by the virtues of others’,* where the 
fellowship contemplated is altogether removed to the sphere of the 
future life. 

In another sermon, also falsely ascribed to St Augustine,° we seem 
to get back to the meaning of sanctorum given by the Council of Nimes, 
and the sermon Simbolum graeca lingua est: ‘Credentes ergo sanctam 
ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum habentes communionem, quia ubi 
fides sancta, ibi est sancta communio, credere vos quoque in corporum 
resurrectionem et remissionem peccatorum oportet. Omne sacramentum 


.) Caspari Anecdota i 338. 2 Caspari Alte und neue Quellen p. 273. 
% Sermo 242. 4 Sermo 402. : 
5 Sermo 241. 
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baptismi in hoc constat, ut resurrectionem corporum et remissionem 
peccatorum nobis a Deo praestanda credamus.’ 

Here sanctorum communionem is clearly communion in holy things, 
that is in sacraments, and it is so taken by Kattenbusch' and Zahn. 
This sermon is generally supposed to be Gallican in origin, but Katten- 
busch * thinks it was known to Pirminius, and may possibly be Irish. 
There seems also to be a connexion between the creed of Pirminius 
and that on the last page of the Book of Deer, and this, as we have 
seen, contains sanctorum communionem. Finally sanctorum communionem 
occurs in the Bangor Antiphonary. 

It is noteworthy that in all formularies, as distinct from expositions, 
the order sanctorum communionem is invariable. And it is difficult to 
find any other explanation of this phenomenon except that all came 
from a single source. If we allow that the phrase existed in popular 
speech before it became formularized, its occurrence in the Canon of 
the Council of Nimes compels us to look for it not later than 350. 
The comparative rarity of the word communio as compared with such 
equivalent terms as communicatio, societas, or consortium, and the rapid 
tendency to limit sancti to persons of exceptional holiness, and especially 
to departed saints, suggest that the phrase arose in a Greek- rather than 
a Latin-speaking country. Moreover the fact that all the early instances 
lie on the great road from the east to Ireland on the nofth and Spain 
on the south, and that a wave of eastern influence passed along it at 
about this period conveying with it other phrases of the Creed, and the 
oriental features of the Gallican Church and Liturgy, suggests that our 
search should be directed towards eastern lands ; while the occurrence 
of the phrase in an Armenian Creed defines Asia Minor as the seat of 
origin, as being the district whence the formula could spread both west 
and south. 

And this view is strongly confirmed by the fact that the earliest 
known use of xowwvia in the Creed is in a formula of the Marcosians, 
(cis) xowwviav tov Suvdpewv, given in Irenaeus.* Here the meaning of 
‘participation in’ or ‘communication of’ is supported not only by 
Biblical usage, but by the fact that Marcus‘ himself claimed to possess 
dvvdpes, and proved it by pretending to work miracles; and also by 
the context c. xiv 1 Aéyovor 8& air dvayxaiay eva trois Ti tedciav 
yraow <idndoow, iva cis tiv trip wavta Sivapw Sow dvayeyevvnpévor. 
"AdAws yap ddvvaroy évris tAnpwpatos ciceAOciv. And so it was under- 
stood by the translator, who interprets it as communionem virtutum. 
Irenaeus accuses these gnostics, and probably rightly, of imitating the 


1 Das apost. Symbol ii 945. 2 Ibid. 769 ff. 
3 adv. Haer, 1, c. xiv 2, ed. Harvey, vol. i p. 183. * Ibid. c. vii. 
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Christian mysteries, among which was baptism; and he gives the 
baptismal formula used by a certain sect of them. 

oi 8¢ dyovow é¢’ twp, ai Barrifovres ot'tws érA€yovow" 

cis Gvopa dyvworou Tatpos Tov dAwv, 

eis "AAnOevay pytépa wavtwv, 

eis Tov Kate Oovra eis Incodv, 

cis Evwow, 

Kai drodtTpwow, 

Kai Kowwviav tov duvdpewv. 
Knowing the intimate connexion between the Christian baptismal 
formula and the baptismal creed it is impossible not to regard this 
as a parody of the latter. 

"Ayvworos is, of course, a regular Gnostic word ; thus we have in c. xii 
wept TOU mpordropos airay, bs dyvworos Fv ..., and in Cc. xiii wept Tod 
dyveorov Tos Tact Tatpds. Tatip Tov dAwv has its analogy in Justin 
Martyr Af. i 61 én’ dvoparos yap tod tatpds Tov GAwy Kai Seardrov Geod 
. +. 70... Aovrpoy wowidvrat 

"Arn Gea. seems to be identified with the heavenly Adam of 1 Cor. 
XV 45-47 6 évyaros "Adap (éyévero) cis rvetpa Lworowiv .. . 6 dedrepos 
avOpwros é€£ otpavod, with which cp. OéAw 3€ cou kai airi érvdeigae ri 
"AAnOaav. Katizyayov yap airy é« tov trepbev Swpdrov . . . “Opa obv 
xehadnv dvw To dAda kal TO w. . . Kai cadet 7d orovxeiov rotro “AvOpwrov. 
.. » Kai dvoifacay 1d ordpa Aadjoa Adyov. Tov 5é Adyov Gvopa yevér Oat, 
kai Td dvopa yéverOar TotTo, 6 ywooKkopev Kal Aarodpev Xprordv “Incoiv 
adv. Haer. viii 4, 5, and Ps. xlv 1 éénpevéato  xapdia pov Aébyov ayabdv, 
Jn. 1 14 6 Adyos caps eyévero and xiv 6 "Ey cis 7 GAyjGea. And more- 
over "AA7Gea. was the offspring of the supreme Father, xii 2, xiii 2. 

The third clause refers to the Holy Spirit, gui in eo descenderit spiritus 
xiv 1 (the Greek here appears to be defective). 

‘Evorys, “Evwors, ‘EvotoGa: are frequent in Ignatius in connexion with 
the Church. And Zahn (Das apost. Symbol, 1893, p. 32) thinks that 
the words ‘A holy Church’ were contained in Marcion’s baptismal 
confession. 

Finally "AzoAvrpwors recalls Col. i 14 év & éxopev thy drodvtpwow tiv 
adecw Tov dpaptiwv. 

There should then be some clause in the Christian baptismal Creed 
corresponding to xowwvia tav dSvvdpewv, a clause which follows the 
expression of belief in Holy Church, and this can hardly be other than 
Kowwvia Tov d&yiwv, a participation in or communication of holy things. 


The Meaning of the Phrase. 


We have now to examine the meaning of the phrase, and the evidence 
for this is threefold : Greek grammatical usage, early exposition, and the 
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fact that we are dealing with an article of the Creed in which ‘I believe’ 
implies assent not only to the existence but also to the value of the 
several items, and reliance upon them. As regards the first of these 
our field of enquiry is limited. xowwvia occurs frequently in the New 
Testament ; three times in Irenaeus, besides the instance in the Mar- 
cosian-Creed ; and (though Dr Swete’ could say that it seemed to have 
no place in the sub-apostolic fathers, or in the apologists of the second 
century) it occurs twice in the Afol/ogy of Justin Martyr. But as we 
have said, the earliest occurrence of the full phrase seems to be in the 
Canon of the Council of Nimes. 


New Testament: What is the xowov tm? 


If there is a Kowwvia, there are xowwvoi who are many and a xowédv Tt 
which is one. What are the common possessions of Christians, or 
to what things in the New Testament is given the predicate ‘one’? 
The answer works out into a curious resemblance of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

There is One Faith which we all believe, 

One God 

The Father of all 

One Lord Jesus Christ 

One Spirit 

One Church 

One Baptism 

One Bread 

One Hope of our calling, i.e. of Everlasting Life. 


Usage of the Word xowwvia (A) in the New Testament. 


In the New Testament though the phrase xowwvia trav dyiwy does 
not occur, the single word xowwvia in” varying constructions occurs 
frequently. 

A. Absolutely, ‘the ‘right hand of fellowship’ Gal. ii 9, and ‘ forget 
not well-doing and fellowship’ Heb. xiii 16. 

B. With the genitive, subdivided into two classes : 

(1) adjectival or possessive, ‘your fellowship in furtherance of the 
gospel’ Phil. i 5 ; ‘if there be in Christ, comfort, loving consolation, 
spiritual fellowship’ ii 1 ; ‘ fellowship of thy faith’ Philem. 6, and 

(2) partitive, ‘communion in His Son’ 1 Cor. i 9, with which com- 
pare ‘partakers of Christ’ Heb. iii 14; ‘communion in the blood and 
in the body’ 1 Cor. x 16; ‘fellowship in ministration’ 2 Cor. viii 4; 
‘communion of the Holy Ghost’ 2 Cor. xiii 13: cp. ‘ partakers of the 


1 The Holy Catholic Church p. 152. 
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Holy Ghost’ Heb. vi 4 and ‘ partakers of the divine nature’ 2 Pet. i 4; 
‘fellowship in His’sufferings’ Phil. iii ro. 

C. With prepositions meaning ‘ fellowship with’ : 

(1) pera with genitive, 1 John i 3 ‘fellowship with us... our fellow- 
ship with the Father’; 6 ‘with Him; 7 ‘with one another’. 

(2) mpds with acc., 2 Cor. vi 14 ‘What fellowship has light with 
darkness ?’ 

Accordingly, if Biblical analogy be followed, oi dyw: must of course 
mean all Christians, and the phrase xowwvia trav dyiwy would mean 
‘communion in holy things’ or ‘ the fellowship which all Christians have’ 
—in something undefined. But of such a personal and absolute use 
the New Testament seems to furnish no instance, for in Phil. i 5, the 
nearest parallel, the xowwvia is defined as cis 7d ebayyé\tov, while xowwvia 
meaning ‘communion with’ is always followed by pera, as in St John, 
Or mpds, as in 2 Cor. vi 16. On the other hand, a noun in the genitive 
following xowwvia is always either descriptive or partitive. 

There remains Acts ii 42: 

joav mpookaprepotrvtes TH didaxq TOV drocTéAwy, Kai TH KoWwwvia, 
TH kAdoet TOU aprov, Kal Tais mpocevxais. 
But here 77 xowwria is used absolutely, for (1) Precedents would seem 
to shew that communion with the apostles should be expressed by pera 
or pds. (2) It is commonly thought that each of these words is used 
technically, as is certainly the case with 77 xAdoe Tot dprov, and xowwvia 
in a technical sense means not communion with, but contribution to, or 
community of goods. (3) The Greek would more naturally require 
TH ddax7 Kal TH Kowwvia Tov arooroAwy OF TH TOV aGrodTéAwy bidaxp Kai 
xowwvia. (4) The rhythm or sound of the sentence is against joining 
TH kowwvia with trav drocrokwy. (5) This argument is strengthened by 
the analogy of the succeeding clause where it is impossible to translate 
‘in the breaking and the prayers of the bread’. (6) The next verses are 
a comment on this. The teaching of the apostles was enforced by the 
working of signs and wonders, the breaking of the bread was xar’ olxov 
and ai zpocevyai included the @voia aivéoews, and similarly therefore the 
xowwvia, meant that they had all things xowa because they made a 
xowwvia of them, that is duepepfov. (7) The Vulgate has Jerseverantes 
in doctrina Apostolorum, et communicatione fractionis pants et orationibus. 


(B) Zn the Early Fathers. 


Justin Martyr’s Afology follows the lines of Biblical usage. The only 
instance of xowwvia followed by a genitive is cai drt dAnOH A€yw, ei pH 
dvnvéxOnoav ipiv ai kowwviat Tov Adywr, Eroipos Kai ep’ bpiv Kowwveiv Tov 
éputycewv Apol. II viii 5, where trav Adywv is clearly a genitive of 
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material or contents, ‘ interchange of arguments’, Cp. LXX Sap. viii 
18 evxAea ev Kowwvia Adywv airys. Of the verb there are three other 
instances in the First Apology: I xiv 2 & éxouev «is xowdv pépovres Kai 
mavti Seopévy Kowwvorvres; I xv 10 cis 82 7d Kowwveivy tots Seopevors ; 
I xxvi 6 of ob xowwvoivres tov abrév Soypdrwv ; a similar genitive to that 
with the substantive xowwvia, the things in common being déypuara, and 
such a genitive in the regular construction with the adjective xowwvds. 

Of the three passages in Irenaeus the first suffers under a difficulty 
of reading. Ilas. . . ri odpxa déyovow cis POopay xwpeiv, Kai pi) perexew 
THs Cuns, THv ard Tod cwpatos tod Kvpiov xai rod aiparos atrod tpepo- 
pevnv; 4 TH yropnv ddAakdtwoav, } Td rpordéepew Ta cipnuéva tapat- 
teicOucav. iypav 58 cipdwvos 7 youn TH edxapiotia Kai } ebyxapwria 
BeBarot thy yropnv. mpordpépoper 8¢ air 7a idia, eupedds Kowwviay Kai 
é&vwow amrayyéAXovres [Kai Suodoyoivres] capKds Kal rvevparos [éyepow]. 
as yap dro yns dpros tpockapBavopevos tiv ExxAyow Tod Oeod ovxér 
Kowds apros éoriv, GAX’ ebyapurria, éx dv0 mpaypatwv cuverTyKvia, érvyeiov 
Te Kai ovpaviov’ ovTws Kal Ta THpata jpov peradapPBadvovTa THs evxapiorias, 
pyxére elvar pOapra, tiv édrida ris cis aidvas dvartdcews Exovta, add. 
Haer. 1V xxxi 4. The bracketed words are rejected as an interpolation 
by Grabe and Harvey, but defended by Massuet. The translation has 
communicationem et unitatem praedicantes carnis et spiritus. 

If the bracketed words are omitted, either capxds xai rvevparos forms 
a single expression and both genitives are qualitative, ‘a fleshly and 
spiritual communion’, or capxdés is a possessive and zvevparos an 
objective genitive, ‘our flesh participates in spirit’, weréyer rvevparos, as 
it is said peréyew ris Cwijs. 

The sense of xowwvia is elucidated by the second passage doa 
Ti mpos Oedv type diriav, TovTos Ti diay wapéxe. Kowwviay (Kkowwvia 
in Himself). xowwvia 8& Geod,’ Lun, Kai pis, cai dwdAavois tiv rap 
abrod dyabav V xxvii 2. ‘ Quicunque erga eum custodiunt dilectionem, 
suam his praestat communionem. Communio autem Dei, vita, et 
lumen, et fruitio eorum quae sunt apud Eum bonorum.’ Here the 
construction is indubitable and the meaning parallel to 2 Pet.i 4 iva 
yevnobe Ocias xowwvoi dicews. And a genitive of material or contents 
follows also in the remaining passage I i 18 ri rigs ovbvyias Kowwviav. 
On the other hand when xowwvia means ‘ communion with’ it is followed 
by pds as is shewn by the Latin translation of IV xxxi 2 ‘si quis .. . 
non recte dividat eam quae est ad proximum communionem’, repre- 
senting an original Greek éav pi dpOas duéAy ti mpds tov mAnoiov 
xowwviay, that which is common to both parties, their common property 
or possession ; cp. 2 Cor. vi 14 referred to above. 


1 Cp. Ill xix 6 «i pi) cvvnvm6n 6 avOpwros Te Ccg, cin dy Hdvv7|On peTacyeiv 
apOapoias... Quaenim ratione filium adoptionis eius participes esse possemus, 
nisi per Filium eam quae est ad ipsum recepissemus ab eo communionem ? 
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These instances make it clear that xowwvia rév dyiwv cannot mean 
communion with the saints; it might mean either that communion 
which the saints enjoy, the genitive being a possessive genitive, or 
communion in the holy things; and if the mere preponderance of 
instances were a sufficient ground for decision, in all probability it 
would be the latter. 

But if we take the former meaning we must examine it rather more 
closely. 

Do we then believe in the intercommunion of the saints? Certainly 
it is a fact; it flows from the unity of the Church, and the Church is 
a body instinct with a divine life, is a divine creation. But it is not so 
much that it flows from the unity of the Church, but rather that the 
two are interdependent, the unity of the Church depending in its turn 
on the intercommunion of its members, and were there no such com- 
munion there would not be one Church. In short, the unity of the 
Church and the communion of its members are two different modes 
of expressing the same thing, and to indulge in repetitions is not only 
contrary to the analogy of the structure of the Christian Creed, but 
also to the analogy of the Marcosian formula, where the two articles 
are clearly distinguished, since «is €&vwow cannot be identified with <is 
Kowwviav tav duvvdyewv. Moreover, do we believe in the unity of the 
Church? In the sense in which ‘believe’ is used in the Creed the 
answer must be No. For such belief is not a mere assent to the truth 
of a proposition, but of reliance, and we do not rely on some quality or 
attribute of the Church but on the Church itself, as a divinely ordered 
means of salvation, and even if the Christian Creed of Asia Minor in 
the time of Irenaeus had not cis piav éxxAnoiav, &c., but only eis rHv 
éxxAnoiav, the same idea would be expressed with sufficient precision. 

Whatever may be the modern view, in the early ages of Christianity 
both catholics and heretics agreed that outside the Church salvation 
was insecure, and in their more passionate moments they might declare 
that it was impossible ; but each party claimed to constitute the true 
Church. Similarly both asserted the need of sacraments as the means 
by which eternal life was imparted, but each denied that the other had 
any real sacraments.’ That is, each relied on God and on His acts ; the 
Church was a God-created society, sacraments were divinely-appointed 
ordinances, and both were for salvation; but neither catholics nor 
heretics would have said that without the intercession or influence or 
example of the saints there was no salvation; the intercession they 
relied on was Christ’s intercession, the example they valued His 
example, and the influence by which they were moved His Spirit. 

Niceta was right in what he meant when he said ‘ Totum quod credi- 


1 Cp. Tert. de Bapt. xv. 
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mus, propter nostram credimus resurrectionem’. As God alone can give 
resurrection and eternal life, it is on Him alone and His acts that we 
rely. And Faustus was so far right when, like the Quicumgue, he con- 
joined faith and worship. To believe is to ascribe worth, and we 
believe in Him Whom we worship. It is true that we rely on some- 
thing which the saints possess in common, a commune aliquid or xowév 
7, but that is not on their feelings or their activities, but on a divine 
gift which God gives both to them and to us. 

_ What then is this divine gift? Is it the Church itself? Such a sup- 
position, though possible as a meaning of the Greek words, is negatived 
not only by the structure of the Creed, but by the fact that the colloca- 
tion of ‘the Church’ and ‘the Communion of Saints’ is by no means 
universal, and that when it does occur the two articles are sometimes 
separated in other ways. Thus in the Creed attached to the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor abremissa peccatorum is placed before sanctorum 
communionem, separating it from ecclesiam catholicam, and a |later 
Armenian Creed ' has the same arrangement. In Miss. Gall. i the inter- 
punctuation assigns to Article 9 sanctum Spiritum, sanctam ecclesiam 
catholicam, and places sanctorum communionem, remissionem peccatorum 
in Article ro. Similarly where separate articles are assigned to indi- 
vidual apostles, Pirminius gives sanctorum communionem, remissionem 
peccatorum to St Jude, the brother of James, as Article 11; pseudo- 
Augustine S. 241, to Simon Zelotes as Article 10 ; while the Book of 
Deer joins sanctam ecclesiam by gue to Spiritum sanctum ; and a Galli- 
can form of Creed of the tenth or eleventh century ” joins sanctorum com- 
munionem with remissionem peccatorum by et, where the second form of 
the Gallican missal has ac, unless this be a mistake for ad-remissionem. 

But if xowwvia rév dyiwv is neither the unity of the Church or inter- 
communion of the saints as an abstract quality, nor their mutual 
influence, nor a synonym for the Church as a concrete body, but some 
other gift of God in which all Christians take a share, what then is it ? 

Theologically it might be a reiteration of any of the articles of the 
Creed, including faith itself, for all these are gifts of God whose purpose 
is eternal life. Yet not only is the general character of the Creed 
against this view, but it is impossible to imagine that such a sum- 
mary statement should be placed in the midst of it. If we suppose 
that the articles of the Creed are arranged not merely in a historic, but 
in a logical order, xowwvia rév dyiwv must be on the one side closely 
connected with the Church and on the other with remission of sins. 
This is so far independent of the question whether rév dyiwv be mas- 
culine or neuter; in any case the xowwvia is a peroxi t&v dyiwv in 


1 Catergian de fidei symbolo quo Armenii utuntur, Vienna, 1893, p. 39. 
2 Hahn, p. 82 
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something, and the things must be dya as being divine gifts, so that 
the full phrase would be 9 rév dyiwv xowwvia tév dyiwv, the communion 
of the holy ones in the holy things. At this point, consequently, we 
must enquire what occupies this position in other eastern Creeds, what 
would be suggested to the minds of early Christians by xowwvia, 
whether there was anything which was specifically known as ra dyva, and 
finally how far does our conclusion fill an obvious gap. 

The answer to our first question is not doubtful. The place of 
Kowwvia tav dyiwv is all but universally filled in eastern Creeds by 
Barrocpa. This is true not only of our present ‘ Nicene’ Creed, which 
in all probability is derived through Constantinople from Antioch, but 
also of the Creeds of Cyril of Jerusalem, the Nestorian Creed, the longer 
Armenian Creed, and the Ethiopian Creed. Nor in the mind of the 
early Church could the intercommunion of Christians be separated 
from the rite in which they first received as a common possession the 
life of which that intercommunion is a manifestation. But it is no less 
clear that neither could it be separated from the other sacrament by 
which that life is sustained. Participation in the Eucharist was regarded 
not only as a sign of union, but as the means of it. And, on the other 
hand, to be excluded from it was to be excluded from the Church as 
a body, though not so excluded as to be incapable of restoration. 

If we consider together as a single group the words xowwveiv, kowwvia, 
KOWwViKa ypdppata, axowwvyTds, dkowwvycia there is no mistaking their 
suggestion. The first of them occurs in the letter of Irenaeus to Victor. 
kal TovTwv ovTws éxévtwv, éxowwvycay éavTois Kai év TH éxxAnoia Tape- 
xopnoev 6 ’Avixntos tiv ebxapurtiay [loAvKdprw. No doubt these words 
had other meanings and synonyms; edxapurria was a more common 
term for the service ; peradAnyis equally with xowwvia meant the act of 
communicating ; and d@wpwpévos could be used instead of dxowwvyrds. 
The meaning even among Christians was not, .apart from the context, 
more clearly defined than ‘ communion ’, ‘ communicate’, ‘ excommuni- 
cate’, among ourselves ; but if in English we add to communion the 
word holy the total phrase becomes definite at once. And something 
of this kind is true of the phrase xowwvia rév dyiwv. rév déyiwy might 
indeed suggest ‘ of Christians’, ‘Christian communion’, or ‘ of the con- 
secrated’, ‘ sanctified’, or ‘sacred’, the ‘ consecrated communion’ ; it 
would hardly at this date mean ‘saints’ in out popular sense. But 
it would tend also to suggest ‘consecrated or sacred things’. The 
double usage meets us in the phrase ra dye trois dyious which, as being 
a common feature in the early liturgies, must go back to a remote 
antiquity, in all probability far earlier than Cyril of Jerusalem, in whose 
exposition of the Eucharistic rites it occurs. But ra dya is also 
a synonym of eéAoyia in the sense of the consecrated Host. Previous 
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to the Council of Laodicea (343-381) (of which the fourteenth Canon 
TUNS, wepi Tod pi) TA Gyia cis Adyov cbAopav KaTa Thy éopry TOD Tacxa 
cis érépas waporxias dvaréureoax) the Host was sent from one diocese to 
another in token of amity, and this custom as we learn from the letter 
mentioned above was older than Irenaeus (dAX’ airoi pi rypodvres of mpd 
cov mpecBirepor trois dd Tov mapoiiav Typoiow Exeurov cixapioTiay), 
while within the rite itself ra dyva bears a similar technical meaning 
in the Byzantine liturgy and in the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites ; 
while in the liturgies of St Basil and St James dyiacya is employed 
in the same sense, and so also in the canonical epistle of Gregory 
of Nyssa. But while the meaning of 7a dy in the liturgies is fixed, 
the meaning of of dy has in some cases undergone a change. 
No doubt it originally referred to the Christian communicants as 
St Cyril’ explains it, and at this time the elevation in connexion with 
which it occurs was simply a shewing to the people as an invitation to 
communion ; but in the earliest liturgy to which we can get back, 
probably about a.p. 350,” as well as in the liturgies of the Syrian 
Jacobites, St Mark, the Coptic and Abyssinian Jacobites, and the 
Nestorians it is followed by the response: ‘One is the holy Father, 
one is the holy Son, one is the holy Spirit’, shewing that oi dyio: was 
losing its meaning of ‘Christians’ and a new interpretation was being 
found for it. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that St Basil* has roApav 
cis Kowwviay tav dyiwy wapépxecOa for ‘daring to make one’s com- 
munion’, though St Basil is too late for his evidence to have much 
weight in the argument. 

When we remember that the attendance of Christians at the weekly 
Eucharist was a regular practice and that it was the specifically 
Christian service, it is difficult not to think that such language had 
a real influence on the formation of the phrase. 

But if we try to go behind this evidence and enquire How ra dy 
came to bear this meaning, we can find a probable answer without great 
difficulty. 7a dy bears all the marks of a popular abbreviation which 
could be but half stated because it would be incapable of being misunder- 
stood‘: sanctum Domini is often used by Cyprian with omission of 
corpus in reference to Matt. vii 6, as in the Didache ix 5, and I think 
we may say with confidence that the full phrase from which it was 
derived is ra dya pvorypia. 


1 Lect. V on The Mysteries, § 19 ; cp. St Chrys. in Heb, xvii 4, 5 (xii 1708). 

2 Cp. W. C. Bishop, ‘ Early Persian Liturgy’, Ch. Qérly. Rev. Jan. 1919, pp. 317 
and 327. 3 Regulae brevius tractatae, Interrog. cccix. — 

* Possibly made all the easier by the use of 7d Gy in the LXX, e. g. Exod. 
xxviii 38, Lev. v 15, xxii 2. 
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Thus we find in Cyril of Jerusalem ywpyrixoi rév Oevorépwv pvorypiwv, 
Geiov cai {worowd Barricpatos dfwhévres,' and tis Kowwvias éavrovs pi) 
droppyénre, and pi da porvopov apapriav Tav iepov TovTwv Kal TvEvpaTLKOV 
éavrovs aroorepnoynte pvotnpivv®; in the liturgy of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions peradaBeiv trav dyiwv airod pvornpiwv ; and similar phrases in the 
liturgies of St Basil, St Chrysostom, and the Syrian liturgy; and so in the 
liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites ‘as the Mysteries are being covered’ *; 
and though these liturgies are later in date, they are evidence of the sur- 
vival of an old rather than of an introduction of a new usage. But 
the phrase ra pvorjpia even in its narrow sense covered not only the 
Eucharist but also Baptism. And we may go further. Those who 
were dxowwvyroi, not for moral offences but for heresy, were at this 
early stage thought to have neither a real Baptism nor a real Eucharist. 
The distinction between irregularity and invalidity was at this time 
in the Eastern Church practically unknown. Of this fact Firmilian’s 
letter to Cyprian on the Baptismal question is sufficient evidence. Or 
we may put the matter another way. The xowov 7 of Christians was 
twofold, faith and sacraments; and faith for the most part regarded 
objectively as a summary of facts having for Christians a value and 
meaning which was only to be appreciated or enjoyed within the 
Christian society. And admission to that society was by the one great 
sacrament, while life within it was maintained by the other. Moreover, 
though the possibility of salvation outside the Church might not be 
denied, yet the only revealed possibility was within. LZxtra ecclesiam 
nulla salus est might be too strong ; but no early Christian would doubt 
that extra ecclesiam nulla salus revelata est. 

Thus the interpretation of xowwvia trav dyiwy as meaning ‘the com- 
munion of Christians in the holy things’, and ‘the holy things’ as 
meaning the two great sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, is 
entirely in line with the other articles of the Creed, as mentioning 
things necessary in the idea of the early Church to salvation, and there- 
fore things to which assent could be demanded. But it is more than 
this. Other Eastern Creeds mention Baptism exactly at this point, and 
without some mention of sacraments we are left with a logical hiatus. 
There is nothing to shew us by what means sonship towards the 
Eternal Father is either given or maintained, how the benefits of our 
Lord’s work on earth and in heaven are communicated to believers, or 
how the Holy Spirit comes to them, how they enter upon membership 
in the Holy Church, or how that membership is at once signified and 
continued. It would be natural that ra dy should have a special 
meaning in regard to the Eucharist, because this was perpetually kept 


1 Lect. I § 1. 2 Lect. V § 23. 
3 Brightman Eastern Liturgies pp. 411, 378, 398, 103, 65. 
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in the minds of the people by their weekly communion, of which we 
read in Justin Martyr; but it would be no less natural that Baptism by 
which these benefits are conferred should have a specific mention. 
Nor can we separate either Baptism or Communion in the blood shed 
for man’s forgiveness, from the remission of sins which is enumerated 
in the next article. Finally, whatever evidence there is in favour of an 
early date for the phrase ‘Communion of Saints’ is evidence also of 
Greek language, and this will tell both against ‘saints’ meaning 
‘specially holy persons’ or ‘ departed Christians’ and in favour of 
xowwvia followed by a genitive being ‘communion in’ or ‘ participation 
in’ rather than ‘communion with’. We have seen that this phrase 
occurs only in formulae or expositions which shew eastern influence: 
Nimes and Lerins in the South, Ireland in the North, lie on the road 
from Asia Minor which passed through Pannonia by way of Milan to 
the former pair, and along the shore of the Lake of Constance to the 
latter. A southern offshoot from this road at the eastern terminus 
would lead to Armenia, while in Asia Minor itself we find the Marcosian 
Creed with its corresponding article. Allowing the phrase to be origi- 
nally Greek, usage and the Marcosian phrase would point to trav dyiwv 
being an objective rather than a possessive genitive, though the 
latter is not excluded. We have seen that ra dya as well as xowwvia 
had a special reference to the Eucharist, and this is the interpretation 
put on the phrase in all the earliest authorities, in the Council of Nimes, 
the sermon Simbolum graeca lingua est, and sermon 241 of pseudo- 
Augustine, and it underlies the exposition of Niceta, though both 
words still maintained a wider signification ; while on the other hand 
the analogy of the Eastern Creeds would lead us to look at this point 
for some mention of Baptism. But if ra dya means ra dy pvoryjpo 
we shall commemorate both the great sacraments of the Gospel, and 
some such mention is necessary to the logical sequence of the Creed and 
satisfies at once our standard of dogma, as a judgement both of truth 
and of value. 


F. J. Bapcock. 
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THE OVERLAPPING OF SOURCES IN MATTHEW 
AND LUKE. 


Ir is well known that throughout the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
there are words and passages in which they agree against Mark in 
Marcan contexts. At the same time there are many omissions of 
Marcan material by Matthew and Luke, of which the most notable is 
that of Mk. vi 45-viii 26 by Luke. Upon these two sets of facts, in 
the main, have been based the various Ur-Marcus theories, and, more 
recently, theories of successive editions of Mark. These last have been 
worked out very fully by A. Wright (on an oral basis), A. S. Barnes, 
and W. W. Holdsworth ; but there are weighty arguments against them. 
The omissions can, in all the most important cases, be explained as 
due to the editorial work of Matthew and Luke. We are then left with 
the problem of the agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark. 
I believe that the key to the solution of this problem is given by 
Dr Sanday in the introductory chapter of Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem. He says (p. 21): ‘I believe that by far the greater number of 
the coincidences of Mt. Lk. against Mk. are due to the use by Mt. Lk.— 
not of an Ur-Marcus or older form of the Gospel, but—of a recension 
of the text of Mk. different from that from which all the extant MSS of 
the Gospel are descended.’ Again, on p. 20: ‘I suspect that in some 
of the cases there has been an overlapping of the two documents. This 
overlapping of documents is a phenomenon that certainly happened 
sometimes.’ 

The agreements. of Matthew and Luke against Mark have been 
collected by Dr E. A. Abbott in his book Z%e Corrections of St Mark 
(Diatessarica, pt. 11, London, rgor), where they may be conveniently 
studied. 

The object of the present paper is to shew that these ‘corrections’ 
belong to two quite distinct classes, and are due to two independent 
causes. One class comprises a large number of quite small agreements, 
scattered with fair uniformity over the whole of the Gospels, and is due 
to the use by Matthew and Luke of a recension different from canonical 
Mark. The other class includes a quite limited number of passages in 
which, for the most part, along with agreements against Mark there are 
also large agreements in material which is absent from Mark. In these 
cases we have the overlapping of two sources, which are mostly Mark 


and Q. 
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The argument is to shew that the larger and more complex agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark really represent the version 
of Q (or some other non-Marcan source), and so are not evidence for 
an Ur-Marcus or earlier edition of Mark. We are then left with the 
lesser agreements, due to the common use of a recension differing from 
canonical Mark. 

It follows that all three Gospels are based upon a document practi- 
cally identical with canonical Mark. Moreover, the identification of 
passages in which the sources overlap, and the study of the manner in 
which this occurs, lead to the conclusion that in all these cases the 
writers are combining written sources, and not amplifying Mark from 
oral tradition. If the words in which Matthew and Luke agree with 
Mark and those in which they agree against Mark are underlined with 
ink of different colours, the places where overlap occurs can be sifted 
out with the greatest ease. The further question as to the extent to 
which the Logian sources of Luke and Matthew are identical is not 
here dealt with. The argument of the paper is not affected by it. 

A. Minor Agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan 
Contexts. 

Hawkins (Horae Syn. ed. 1 pp. 172 ff, ed. 2 pp. 21o0f) has printed 
a list of 21 examples in which Matthew and Luke diverge from Mark, 
in the midst of Marcan material. Burkitt (Zhe Gospel History and its 
Transmission pp. 42 ff) has examined these in detail, with a view to 
shewing that, in almost every case, Luke and Matthew may have varied 
independently in the same direction. It may be remarked that minor 
omissions might often be made by compilers working with an identical 
copy, as a result of such causes as (a) a tendency to drop as irrelevant 
the slight touches due to an eyewitness, (4) the fact that Mark is 
frequently condensed. But identical additions are very much more 
difficult to account for independently. A few striking cases may be 
explained thus, as by Burkitt ; but it is not allowable to deal thus with 
a comparatively large number of trivial coincidences. Their frequency 
is an important factor, and affords cumulative evidence of a common 
original. It follows that a just inference requires a more minute survey 
than that embodied in Hawkins’s table, and that Burkitt's argument 
may hold against an Ur-Marcus theory, but proves nothing as to recen- 
sions. In fact Hawkins (of. cit. ed. 2 p. 212) accepts the recension- 
theory, as stated by Sanday, as also does Allen (Comm. on M1. p. x1). 

The facts in question are fully recognized in two theories which may 
be mentioned, in addition to that of recensions here supported. One 
is that Luke has made use of Matthew. This theory creates more 
difficulties than it solves. Reference may be made to Allen on Matthew, 
p. xl, who thinks Luke may have read Matthew, but had not the work 
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before him when writing, and to Stanton Synoptic Gospels p. 140 who 
criticizes Simon’s advocacy of the theory. B. Weiss has very elaborately 
worked out the theory that, in these coincidences, the minor as well as 
the major, Q, is involved. If this be true Q was practically a complete 
Gospel, except that it did not contain the story of the Passion. Stanton 
has criticized this theory very thoroughly (0/. cit. pp. 49, 109 ff, 139 ff, 
324 ff, where references to Weiss are given). Add, as a more recent 
expression of opinion, B. Weiss Qued/en des Lukasev. pp. 193 f. The 
theory, as carried out by Weiss, is altogether too cumbersome. It 
certainly applies to one set of facts, but it is stretched to cover another 
set, which admits of a much simpler explanation. 

By way of example some details are now given of the minor agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark, taken only from four short 
passages. 

1. The Cleansing of the Leper. Mk. i 40-44; Mt. viii 2-4; Lk. v 
12-14. 

Some variants may be passed by, as due to the free reproduction by 
the editors of common material. In particular, there are two omissions 
in which Matthew and Luke agree, which may be due to similar causes 
working independently. Both are references to the emotions of our 
Lord. 

(a) orrayxvurGeis (D, a, &c., have dpyieGeis). ‘The variant looks like 
a marginal gloss explaining éuSpyyodpevos. orrayvrbeis might be 
another gloss, upon the same word, but of an opposite tendency ; but 
is more probably original. 

(4) xai éuBpinodpevos aire cibis e&éBarev airov. 

This phrase is thoroughly characteristic of Mark, and goes back to 
one who witnessed the scene. Matthew and Luke may have disliked 
it. (yet see Mk. ix 30). Not only respect for our Lord, but the 
apparent contradiction of (a) and (4) may have resulted in their 
omission. 

The variants which follow point in the direction of a common source. 
We note: 

1. The insertion of (a) idov and (4) xvpue. 

(a) On idov see Allen on Mt. i 20. idov and xai isov are not 
characteristic of Mark. 

(6) Where Mark has ér Matthew and Luke have «vpue. It is difficult 
to suppose that they inserted this independently. A question also 
arises as to the import of the var. ll. In Matthew and Luke xvpec 
is the constant reading. In Mk. i 40 we have dri, xvpue, xipe+ or, 
and absence of both. This may simply mean that very early the 
Mark-text felt the influence of the other canonical form. It might also 
be collateral evidence of a Marcan recension which read xvpee. 

VOL. XXI. K 
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2. Two changes of phrasing : 
(a) A€ywr for cai Aéye ; 
(4) ciOéws for cibis. 
3- Two slight changes of order : 
(a) Mark has Aéywv aird, where Matthew and Luke appear to agree 
in reversing. 
(4) Mark has airod jaro, where Matthew and Luke reverse. 
These six modifications, taken together, can hardly be accounted for 
by mere coincidence. The insertion of ido and «vie is not noticed in 
Hawkins’s list, to say nothing of the other changes. 
2. The Sower. Mk. iv 3-12; Mt. xiii 3-15; Lk. viii 4-10. 
Mk. iv 3 oreipa. Mt. rod oreipev. Lk. rod oreipac. 
Mk. iv 4 é&v r@ oreipew. Mt. and Lk. +airov. 
Mk. iv 7 ovvérvigav. Mt. and Lk. dwérvigay. 
Mk. iv 9 ds éxe. Mt. and Lk. 6 eww. 
Mk. iv 10 jpérwv. Mt. and Lk. +0! paGyrai. 
Mk. iv 11 xai &deyev. Mt. 6 82 daroxprBeis etrrev. 
Lk. 6 dé elev. 
7d pvotnpov. Mt. and Lk. yava ra pvorypia. 
Burkitt (of. cit. p. 43) only mentions the last variant ; but the value of 
its testimony to a common source is greatly enhanced when all the 
others are taken into consideration. The strength of the case rests on 
the accumulation of such details. 
3. The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter. Mk. v 21-43; Mt. ix 18-34; 
Lk. viii 40-56. 
Mk. v 22. Mt. and Lk. insert idov. 
els trav dpyurvvaywyov. Mt. and Lk. dpywv. 
Mk. v 23 @vydrpwov. Mt. and Lk. @vyarnp. 
Mk. v 27 é\@otea. Mt. and Lk. zpocedOoica. 
qwaro. Mt. and Lk. add rod xpaorédov. 
Mk. v 34 Ovyaryp. Mt. and Lk. Ovyarep. 
Mk. v 38 épxovra.. . rov olxov. Mt. and Lk. éAOov. .. ri oixiav. 
Mk. v 39 ov« dwéOavev. Mt. and Lk. add yap. 
Mk. v 41 rod wa:diov. Mt. and Lk. airijs. 
Burkitt (7. ¢. p. 45: so also Wernle Synoptische Frage p. 57). considers 
that rot xpaowédov comes from Mk. vi 56. If so, is it not more likely 
that its insertion was due to the editor of the common recension than 
to an independent transference of the words ? 
4- The Young Man who had Great Possessions. Mk. x 17-31; 
Mt. xix 16-30; Lk. xviii 18-30. 
Mk. x 20 égvAagdpny. Mt. and Lk. épvAaga. 
Mk. x 21 otpav@. Mt. and Lk. otpavois., 
Mk. x 22 orvyvacas. Mt. and Lk. dxovoas 
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Mk. x 23 wai... Aéye. Mt. and Lk. 8 elrev. 
Mk. x 25 tpvpadiis. Mt. and Lk. rpyjparos. 
dueAOciv. Mt. and Lk. cicedOeiv. 

Mk. x 26. Mt. and Lk. +dxovcavres. 

Mk. x 27 Aeye. Mt. and Lk. 3 elrev. 

Mk. x 28 jxodovOyxapev. Mt. and Lk. jxodovbjoapev. 

Mk. x 29 épy. Mt. and Lk. 8 elev airois. 

Mk. x 30 éxarovramAaciova. Mt. and Lk. rod\\arAaciova. 
This is a very different array from the single reference given by Burkitt 
(of. cit. p. 50). 

Of such agreements Abbott’s list contains about 230, and his list is 
not quite exhaustive. He has also classified these agreements, and so 
brings out clearly their secondary and editorial character. He notes 
many examples in which (1) the subject or objgct is more clearly 
defined, (2) a connecting word is supplied, (3) the Historic Present is 
corrected, (4) a finite verb is changed into a participle, (5) the form 
elev is preferred, (6) d€ is substituted for xa/, (7) the style is corrected 
for smoothness, (8) idov is inserted. 

As an example of the general method, a note is here given on the treat- 
ment of the very characteristic «i@vs of Mark by Luke and Matthew. 

In the following cases they agree to omit: Mk. i 2o0f, 23, 28 f, 30," 
43; ii 8; iti 6; iv 29; v (2), 30, 42b; vi 25, 27, 54; Vill 10; ix 20, 
24d; xv1. The rest of the cases are as follows : 

Mk.itro. Mt. iii 16 ed@vs. Lk. om. 

Mk.i12. Mt. iv17rdére Lk. om. (iv 1 8). 
Mk.i18. Mt. iv 20 ei@éws. Lk. om. 

Mk. i 42. Mt. viii 3 eiOéws. Lk. v 13 edGéws. 
Mk. ii t2. Mt.om. Lk. v 25 zapaxpypa. 

Mk. iv 5. Mt. xiii 5 ed@éws. Lk. om. 

Mk. iv 15. Mt.om. Lk. viii 12 «fra. 

Mk. iv 16. Mt. xiii 20 ed@vs. Lk. om. 

Mk. iv 17. Mt. xiii 21 edOis. Lk. om. 

Mk. v 29. Mt. om. LK. viii 44 rapaxpjpa. 
Mk. v 42a. Mt.om. Lk. viii 55 wapaypypa. 
Mk. vi 45. Mt. xiv 22 eiféws. Lk. om. 

Mk. vi 50. Mt. xiv 27 ed6vs. Lk. om. 

Mk. vii 25. Mt. xv 22 idov. Lk. om. 

Mk. ix 15. Mt.om. Lk. ix 38 idov (probably). 
Mk. x 52. Mt. xx 34 ciOéws. Lk. xvili 43 rapayphpa. 
Mk. xi 3. Mt. xxi 3 ed@vs. Lk. om. 

Mk. xi 12. Mt. xxi 2 ed@is. Lk. om. 


- 


Here ed6vs may be reflected in the mapaxpjya. Cf. Lk. iv 39. 
K 2 
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Mk. xiv 43. Mt. xxvi 47 idov. Lk. xxii 47 i8ov. 
Mk. xiv 45. Mt. xxvi 49 ei@éws. Lk. om. 
Mk. xiv 72. Mt. xxvi 74 ei@éws. Lk. xxii 60 rapaypipa. 

There may be some question as to the strict correspondence with 
ci@'s of the alternative words in Mt. iv 1, xv 22; Lk. iv 39, v 25, and 
viii 12. If, however, these may be counted, there are 19 places where 
Matthew and Luke agree in discarding Mark’s «i@is, out of a. total 
of 41 occurrences. They only agree to recognize it four times. 
Matthew retains e«ifvs six times, where Luke rejects it altogether. 
Matthew substitutes ¢«i@éws seven times, in which Luke only agrees 
with him once. 

In Matthew rore (once) and idov (twice) may replace «ibis. 

In Luke ¢fra (once), idov (twice), and rapaxphya (five times) are used 
where Mark has «ids. 

The agreement of Matthew and Luke to read idov for the «ibis of 
Mk. xiv 43 can hardly be accidental ; and the same is true of the case 
in which both give ¢i@éws in the parallel to Mk. i 42; for Luke never 
elsewhere substitutes it for e@vs. These corrections probably belong 
to the recension of Mark used by Matthew and Luke, in which also it 
is likely that «dvs had already been discarded several times. It looks 
as if, in respect of this word, the process of revision begun in their 
common recension, had been carried further by Matthew, and still 
further by Luke. The reverse process is almost unthinkable, namely, 
that whilst Luke’s form of Mark contained a few time qualifications, 
Matthew’s form contained more, chiefly in the form ci@éws, whilst 
canonical Mark doubled the number, at the same time changing all 
to the one form «iis. 

B. Major Agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan 
Contexts. 

Cases of overlap may now be considered. The passages which come 
under this designation are more intricate than those just reviewed. 
Overlapping occurs when two (or more) sources are used at the same 
point. 

The most striking cases of overlap are those in which both Mark 
and Q record the same incident or conversation, in the same relative 
position, as in the Preaching of the Baptist, the Temptation, the 
Instructions to the Twelve, and perhaps the Beelzebub Controversy. 
In these cases the patchwork appearance of Matthew and Luke does 
not accord with the theory that they represent the full form of Q, which 
Mark has abbreviated. Mark has an independent version. In most 
cases the context of Mark and Q is different, but the phraseology gets 
interlaced. The two accounts are conflated, and at certain points, 
where the wording is identical, there is overlapping. 
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The following are the most important examples : 

1. The Baptist’s Preaching. Mk. i 1-8; Mt. iii 1-12; Lk. iii 1-17. 

In Mk. z. 1 is editorial. V. 2b is probably an insertion by a later hand, 
from the Q-material of Mt. xi and Lk. vii. This insertion has resulted 
in the correction (of T. R.) é rois mpodyjras. Mk. vv. 3-8 are in- 
corporated almost wholly in Matthew, and to a less extent in Luke. 
These replace of “IepocoAvpetrac wavtes by a phrase of Q, and, omit 
xvas, which is, no doubt, original, and not an addition in Trito-Mark. 

In Mt. v. t "Ev 8& rais jpépas éxeivars has no proper connexion with 
the close of ch. ii (cf. Smith Days of His Flesh p. xx). Hence it is not 
editorial, but from Q, as also is 6 Barrurris. 

Mt. v. 2 is mainly editorial. Mt. v. 4b is represented by the one 
word peravoeire, and the phrase 4 BactAcia rév otpavay is characteristic 
of Matthew. 

Vo. 3-6, except the phrase aca 7 Tepixwpos TOV lopddvov, belong to 
Mark. Vv. 4-6 are not an addition in Deutero-Mark, for’ Luke omits 
them in order to make room for a fuller statement of the message. 

V. 7a is mainly editorial (cf. Harnack Sayings pp. 40f). The 
Pharisees and Sadducees are introduced at once, as the unremitting 
opponents of the better way. 

Vv. 7b-12 are practically all from Q. Mt. v. 11 is also parallel 
with Mark. That Mark and Q overlap is partly indicated by the some- 
what different order of the common material, an order in each case 
perfectly suited to the context. In Mark the transposing of the phrase 
eyo éBarrica ipas results in a compact and forcible statement suited 
to .a very brief summary. It may well be a stereotyped traditional 
summary of John’s message, and not directly an abbreviation of Q. 
That Mk. v. 11 is from Q is shewn by the phrase é& mvevpare dyiw Kai 
mupi. The phrase xai wvpi is from Q, and therefore the preceding 
words also. In Matthew Syr. Sin. and in Luke Syr. Sin. and Cur. 
reverse the phrase. They may give an ancient Q-form of the phrase, 
and thus a further intimation that the whole verse is from Q, and is not 
a mere welding of Q and Mark. 

In v. 11 the phrase 74 irodjpara Bacraoa is given by Harnack to 
Q; but it may be a later insertion of a phrase more familiar or more 
intelligible to those for whom the Gospel was written (cf. Smith Days 
of His Flesh p. xxi). 

In Lk. vv. 1 f are editorial. They may be intended to fix definitely 
the time indicated in the general phrase (probably from Q) év rais 
Hpepas éxeivacs, Which Matthew preserves. 

Vo. 5 f are editorial. Luke probably continues the quotation for the 
sake of raca capé, at the end. 


1 Yet see Rendel Harris Zestimonies Part I p. 49. 
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V.7. The word déyAos may be due to Luke. Sometimes he may 
introduce a reference to the dyAos inferentially ; but most often it may 
be due to his source, as he carefully distinguishes words spoken to the 
éxAos from those spoken to disciples. 

Vo. to-15 are not found elsewhere. They may have been part of 
Q, as known to him, or from a special source. V. 15 is an explanation 
introducing words undoubtedly from Q. It is quite suitable, even 
necessary, and of a kind frequently associated in Luke with words from 
Q. Similarly vv. 10-14 are a suitable sequel to vv. 7-9. They indicate 
just the sort of questioning that John’s sharp words were calculated to 
provoke ; and are not in the least likely to be a free invention of 
St Luke. Spitta (Die syn. Grundschrift &c. pp. 12f) gives a good 
reason why Matthew should omit vv. 10-14. His substitution of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees for the 6xAos explains the omission. 

We have therefore some justification for reconstructing Q somewhat 
as follows: (a) Mt. iii 1 (except rijs “Iovdaias). Here Matthew pre- 
serves Q, and Luke substitutes a chronological note. (4) Lk. iii 3. 
Here Matthew modifies the form, because he welds Mark and Q. 
(c) Lk. iii 7. Again Matthew modifies, and Luke will be nearer to 
Q. This gives the following result: "Ev 8 rais jpépas éxeivars mapa- 
yiverat “lwavvys 6 Barturris év tH épypw. Kai 7drGe cis racay repixwpov 
tod “lopddvov (xypicowv Barrwpa peravoias cis adeow dpapriov). Kai 
deyey Tois éexropevopévors BarticOijya: ix’ abrod—the rest practically as 
Lk. ov. 7 b-17. B. Weiss (Quellen der syn. Uberlief. p. 1) reconstructs 
the introduction somewhat differently. He assigns vv. 10-15 to the 
special source of Luke. He also gives the long form of the quotation 
from Isaiah to Q, with the introduction of Mt. v. 3. Yet the (short) 
quotation may be peculiar to Mark, where we have (a) the quotation 
which sets forth the relation of John to the Christ, (4) a brief descrip- 
tion of his work and person, and (c) an epitome of his message. In 
Q there may have been nothing but the message, with the briefest 
possible intréduction. Probably Mark and Q overlap at Mt. iii 1 (in 
part), 11 and Lk. iii 2, 3, and 16. It is evident that where we are 
searching for scraps of Q retained by only one Evangelist, the process 
is highly speculative. The attempt is, nevertheless, worth making ; for the 
comparison of various suggestions may lead to fair certainty in the end.' 

2. The Temptation. Mk.i12f; Mt. iv 1-11; Lk. iv 1-13. 

Mark’s account is not likely to be an excerpt of Q. Short as it is, 
the forms é«BaAAe and carava along with the reference to the ministry 
of angels, sufficiently distinguish it from the version of Q, in which, 
moreover, the temptation takes place only at the end of the forty days. 


1 Cf. a suggestion by Buckley (Jnt. to Syn. Problem p.142). He would read for 
QO (after Mt. v. 11a) a shorter form—é 52 épxépevos buds Bawrioe: év mupi. 
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In Mark it is continuous throughout the whole period. In Luke both 
points of view are combined. The Q-account no doubt had an intro- 
duction, for the reconstruction of which see Harnack (Sayings pp. 43- 
45). The recocepdxovra tpépas may be Marcan only. In that case 
vyorevoas would arise from the editorial welding of Mark with Q ; and 
then we might find in Lk. v. 2b the original form of Q. But, on the 
other hand, the presence of xai vixras in Matthew along with jpépas 
tesoepaxovra, Where Luke agrees in reversing the Marcan order of the 
words, would equally favour the assigning of the whole of Mt. v. 2 to 
Q. Thus it is probable that in Mt. iv 1 f and Lk. iv 1f Mark and Q 
overlap. 

The close of the account in Q is abrupt, rore ddinow airov 6 dudBodos. 
Weiss adds xai idod dyyeAot dinxdvovy aird, which is allowable only 
on the (improbable) supposition that Mark drew from Q. Luke has 
produced a much more finished ending, without, strange to say, 
including in it the Marcan reference to the angels. 

It is possible that the Q-account actually closed by saying that Jesus 
returned to Nazareth. We find in Mt. iv 13 and Lk. iv 16 the form 
Nafapa, not elsewhere written in N. T., which may be a fragment of Q. 
It is less likely that it reflects the Nafapér of Mk. i 9, which, omitted 
both by Matthew and Luke as unnecessary, would not be inserted later. 
Whereas, if it occurred in Q, Matthew would naturally work it into his 
transition to Mark, whilst Luke, wishing to insert the Rejection at 
Nazareth at the opening of his account of our Lord’s public ministry, 
would find it a convenient peg. Bartlet (Oxford Studies p. 329) gives 
Mt. iv 13 (i.e. probably only 13a) to Matthew’s form of Q, and 
Lk. iv 14b, 15 to Luke’s form. He regards Nafapd as the ‘more 
vernacular form’. I do not agree with Bartlet in inferring that Luke 
found the incident in its present position in his non-Marcan source. 
More probably he brought it forward from its Marcan position because 
it forecasts the rejection by Israel as a whole; and he prefers the 
version he gives because it contains a fine statement of the Gospel 
programme. 

Thus at the close of the section there is no overlapping, unless very 
doubtfully Mt. iv 11 b. 

3. League with Beelzebul. Mk. iii 20-30; Mt. xii 22-37; Lk. xi 
14-24 (also Lk. xii 10, vi 43-45). 

Demand of a Sign. (Mk. viii 11); Mt. xii 38-45; Lk. xi 24-26, 
29-36. 

There is no doubt that Mark and Q both have a version of this 
incident, and that Matthew adheres to the Mark-position, conflating 
the two accounts, whilst Luke gives the Q-position, and, in the main, 
the Q-form. Hawkins (Oxford Studies pp. 45-49) argues the entire 
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independence of Luke and Mark. As to the main points, this may be 
granted, though it seems hardly necessary to exclude every trace of 
Marcan influence from the Luke-account. Mark describes no miracle ; 
but he does indicate, v. 20a, a condition of great excitement, such as 
might be expected to follow such a miracle. This consideration would 
point to the unity of the whole section in Mark. 

For the reconstruction of Q see Harnack (Sayings pp. 21f). The 
task is complicated by the fact that Matthew describes the miracle 
twice, i.e. at ch. ix 32-34 as well as*at ch. xii 22ff. Taking the 
double parallel with Luke, apart from Mark, we have the following 
agreements—xuwddv . . . rod Sapoviov . .. éAdAnoev 6 Kwdds. Kai eOav- 
pacay of Gyo... . BeeALeBovdA . . . d& cidas airév... clrev... mica... 
peprrOcion épnpotrat . .. ras oraOjoera } BaciAcia abrod. All this is in 
the ‘strictest connexion with Marcan material, and yet must belong to 
Q. It follows that at Mt. xii 24-26 and Lk. xi 15-18, Mk. vv. 22 b- 
26a and Q overlap. That Mark has remodelled Q, as Weiss thinks, is 
not a very likely theory. Also in the case of Mk v. 27 there appears 
to be overlap. Here Matthew follows Mark, but closes with a sentence 
of Q, and Luke gives what looks like a free paraphrase of Mark, con- 
cluding with the same piece of Q. The difficulty is to understand how 
Matthew and Luke could simultaneously desert Q for Mark, and 
simultaneously return to it again. If Mt. v. 29 is from Q, it is extra- 
ordinarily near to Mark, much more so than in the case of vv. 24-26 
above. It is preferable to suppose that Matthew has here given the 
Mark-phraseology. In that case, can Lk. ov. 2rf be Q? That is 
unlikely, for they have a distinctly Lucan tone, as witness the more 
finished style, and the forms ra irdpyovra, éreAOuv, éremoibe, divadidwow. 
There may have been something difficult or unusual about the Q- 
version at this point, which led Matthew to transcribe Mark, and Luke 
to combine Mark and Q in a free paraphrase. If so, év cipyvy and ri 
mavorNiav abrot aipe é 7 émeroiHe. may represent something that 
stood in Q. Weiss, however, simply accepts the Lucan form as Q. 

The introduction to the discourse in Q may have stood somewhat 
as follows: xai Rv éxBadrAwv daipoviov kwpdv Kai éxBANGEvros Tod Saipoviov 
eAdAdnoev 6 kwhds. Kai Cavpacay oi dxAor, twes dé €& airov eirav . . . 

Again, Mk. vv. 28-30 to some extent overlap the similar statement 
of Q (Mt. v. 32). Matthew takes the Mark-form, somewhat condensing 
it, and at once adds the Q-form, slightly conflating the two ; for és 8 av 
reflects Mark, and ovre év rovrw 76 aid ovte év TO péAXovT. May be an 
attempt to simplify évoydés éorw aiwviov dyaprjpatos. Luke omits the 
Marcan saying, and gives the Q-form in ch. xii 10, yet slightly influenced 
by Mark (BAacdnpyoavr:). The connexion of the statements in Mark 
and Luke appears about equally suitable, and Luke may very well 
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preserve the Q-context. We have, therefore, both in Matthew and 
Luke, a-very slight overlapping of the two forms of the saying. If it 
should be thought that we have really two cognate sayings, and not two 
forms of the same saying, at any rate it is obvious that they are treated 
by the Evangelists as variant forms of the same saying. In this case 
three sources may be involved. 

Lk. vi 43-45 is related both to Mt. vii 15-20 and to Mt. xii 33-35. 
There is here a doublet in Q, but no direct connexion with Mark. 

There still remains Lk. v. 16 érepou 5é weipafovres onpeiov e€ odpavod 
é{yrovv rap avrov, with which compare Mk. viii 11 {yrotvres rap’ airod 
onpetov ard Tov ovpavod, mepafovres aitov. Here Luke appears to have 
brought forward the sentence from Mark, by way of introduction to - 
vv. 29-32. The comments on the charge of alliance with Beelzebul 
and the demand for a sign are recorded both by Matthew and Luke as 
parts of a continuous discourse, though Mark indicates (ch. viii 11) 
a later occasion for the demand for a sign. Luke makes use of the 
Marcan words in the Q-connexion, without causing any confusion, 
because he omits them later. Matthew gives both the Q- and the 
Mark-versions of the incident, at different places, at the same time, in 
the later passage, conflating Mark and Q. This will be noticed again 
further on. 

4. The Lamp and the Lamp-stand. Mk. iv 215; Lk. viii 16; 

Lk. xi 33; Mt. VI5. 

The saying, in Mark, is connected with the subject of Teaching 
by Parables. Lk. viii 16 is parallel, but is also influenced by the 
Q-form (cf. Weiss Syn. Uberlief. pp. 38f). Lk. xi 33 gives the 
Q context. Mt.v 15 is also from Q, somewhat modified to suit the 
place where the editor has put it. After ot dvvara of v. 14 we have 
ovdé xaiovew. The phrases imd rov pddvov and éxi ri Avyxviay are 
common to Mark and Q. Ovdeis Avyvov das and iva of cioropevdpevor 
To pas BAérwow are repeated in the two Lucan passages ; but it is not 
certain that they represent Q, though possible. 

5. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. Mk. iv 30-32; Mt. xiii 31 f; 
Lk. xiii 18 ff. 

Here the case for a double version is very clear. Matthew gives the 
parable in the Mark-connexion. Luke gives it in conjunction with 
the parable of the Leaven, as he found it in Q, and probably in the 
Q-position also. For the reconstruction of Q see Harnack Sayings 
pp. 26ff. Matthew, to some extent, conflates. Necessarily, both in 
Matthew and Luke, there is some overlapping. Cf. Oxford Studies 
pp. sof. 

6. The Mission of the Twelve. Mk. vi 7-13; Mt. ix 35-x 42: 
Lk. ix 1-6 (x 1-20). 
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In Mt. x 9-14 and Lk. ix 1-5 there is evident overlapping of two 
accounts, though it is very hard to give any satisfactory explanation of 
their relations. 

In the case of Matthew there are evident parallels both with chs. ix 
and x of Luke, which record the charges to the Twelve and to the 
Seventy. The whole section in Matthew, to the end of ch. x, is of 
a highly complex character. He is evidently giving a general summary 
of instructions to missionaries, collecting all he can find, both from 
Mark and Q, that is relevant to this subject. The result is, in some 
respects, confusing. He omits the information which Mark gives 
(ch. vi 12, 13, and 30) about the starting and return of the Twelve, on 
the occasion of their first mission. All we have is a quite general 
word—dréoreAev, v. 5—probably from Q. At the same time he in- 
corporates (probably from Q) instructions which applied to that mission, 
and, it may be, to that alone. 

In Luke we have two missions and two sets of instructions, in con- 
nexion with both of which the starting and return of the company of 
preachers is definitely recorded. The instructions in ch. ix overlap 
those of Mk. ch. vi; but Lk. ch. x is quite independent of Mark. 
In a reckoning of probabilities, it seems much more likely that Matthew, 
who has one section devoted to this subject, should combine two sets 
of instructions, than that Luke, whose tendency is not to multiply 
instances, but the reverse, should fabricate a second missionary expedi- 
tion. If Luke found only one such mission in Q, which he thought to 
be other than that in Mark, why should he have mixed fart of Q with 
Mark, and relegated the remainder to another occasion? Why not 
keep the two quite distinct? (cf. Oxford Studies p. 57). As to the 
historical possibility of the Mission of the Seventy, we do not know 
that the omission by Matthew had any other than a literary cause ; nor 
do we know whether the composer of the First Gospel was in as close 
touch with eyewitnesses of the work of Jesus as was Luke. At least 
we have a right to assume that Luke was quite well able to get first-hand 
information, and that he would never have recorded such an event had 
he not been assured of its actual occurrence. If he had regarded the 
two sets of instructions in Mark and Q as equally important records of 
the same event, he could have combined them, as Matthew did, or 
omitted one of the two. He probably did find Mt. x 5 b-8 in his 
Q-version of the Mission of the Twelve, and omitted it. In ch. ix 2 
he has a reflexion of Mt. v. 7. Hence Luke’s form of Q may have 
begun very much as his ch. ix 1 cvvadecdpevos Sé trois Sadexa Ewxev 
avrots Sivayw éri wavra ta Sapovia Kai vocovs Oeparevew: Kai dréorerev 
abrovs Aéywv> Eis dddv eOvav ph drédOnre, &c., as Mt. x 5-8, then Mydev 
aipere «is thy dddv, &c., as Lk. ix 2 b—6, perhaps omitting cis papripuov, 
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at the end of v. 5. In some respects canonical Mark appears to be 
secondary. In Mt. x 10 and Lk. ix 3 the staff is forbidden, and in 
Mt. x ro and Lk. x 4 the sandals, or other footgear. In Mark both 
are expressly permitted. Surely, in the case of such commonly used 
and necessary aids to travel, no specific permission would have been 
thought of, in the first instance. For special reasons they might be 
forbidden, in connexion with some particular journey or journeys of 
short duration (cf. Allen on Mt. x g); and later on, and as a general 
rule, the restrictions might be withdrawn. Mark appears to reflect that 
later stage. 

In this passage Mark and Q will overlap in Mt. x 1, 9, and ro and 
Lk. ix 1-5. 

7- The Sign of Jonah. Mk. viii r2; Mt. xvi 4; Lk. xi 29. 

Luke gives but one incident and conversation, ch. xi 16 and 29-36, 
as we have already seen (in no. 3), antedating the incident recorded 
by Mark, and following Q for the conversation. Matthew gives two 
occasions and conversations, namely, ch. xii 38-45, which is from Q, 
and ch. xvi 1-4, where the incident is recorded in Mark’s words and 
position ; but the conversation is from Q. At any rate, vv. 2b and 3, 
though peculiar to Matthew, may belong to Q (if vv. 2 and 3a are 
retained in the text), though the passage probably had some other 
position originally. Mt. xvi 4 repeats Mt. xii 39 verbatim, except for 
the omission of tod zpodyrov, at the end. For Q see Harnack Sayings 
p. 137 and Oxford Studies pp. 45 f. 

The overlapping is quite eVident at Mt. xvi 4... In Luke there may 
be also some conflation of the two sources (airy and simple {yre?). 

8.-The Leaven of the Pharisees. Mk. viii 15; Mt. xvi 6; Lk. xii 1. 

This saying is closely connected in Mark with the demand for a sign ; 
and Matthew follows Mark. In Luke it occurs in ch. xii, which may 
all be taken from Q. As to this particular saying, it probably belongs 
to Q, and stood at the head of a string of miscellaneous sayings which 
followed the discourse against the Pharisees. In that case, rpooéyere 
will be from Q, and the words dé ris Lipys trav Papwraiwy will be 
common to Mark and Q. Weiss, on the other hand (Quwedlen des 
Lucasev. p. 78 and n.), gives a very good account of the passage, on 
the assumption that Luke is taking the words from Mk. viii 15. 

g. Bearing the Cross. Mk. viii 34; Mt. xvi 24; Lk. ix 23. 

Mt. x 38; _ Lk. xiv 27. 

Here Mark has the positive form of the statement, which is also 
given in the parallels. Mt. x 38 and Lk. xiv 27 have the negative form. 
At the same time there is a difference between them. Matthew has 
the threefold refrain otx éorw pov déis, and Luke ot divara: elvan pov 

” In Mark the Sign is refused outright. In Q the Sign of Jonah is given. 
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pabyrys. In other ways also Luke has a tone peculiar to itself, certainly 
not due to the editor. Here Weiss states the case very strongly for 
regarding Luke as independent of Q (Quellen des Lukasev. pp. 254f, 
and Harnack Sayings p. 87). There are good reasons for regarding 
the whole of vv. 1~33 as belonging to a special source of Luke. 

Here then we have three sources involved, of which Q and Luke’s 
special source ‘are used in positions different from each other and from 
Mark. Atthe same time both Matthew and Luke use Mark. Here they 
agree to vary from Mark only in’ the words drod¢oy and dvOpw7os, 
neither of which come from Q (Mt. x 38f). They belong to the 
Matthew-Luke recension of Mark, and do not indicate overlap. It was 
thought worth while to discuss the passage, because, where three 
sources are involved, one would naturally expect it to occur. 

10. The First will be Last. Mk. ix 35. 

Mk. x 43f; Mt. xx 26; Lk. xxii 26. 
Mt. xxiii rr. 

The form in Mt. xxiii r1 is probably from Q; but the phrase éora 
ipav Suixovos may come from Mark. It is found in Mk. x 43 and 
Mt. xx 26. Luke rests on Mk. x 43 f, but he has displaced the passage. 
At the same time he has 6 pei{wv, as Mt. xxiii rr. The phrase érra 
ipay duixovos would appear to be common to Mark and Q. 

rr. Offending a Little One. Mk. ix 42; Mt. xviii 6; Lk. xvii 2. 

Here Luke gives the Q-version, which is very near to that of Mark, 
but is connected with a word about offences in general. In Matthew 
the two halves of the Q-passage are transposed, and the second part is 
combined with the Marcan word about the Hand and Foot Offending, 
which Matthew uses twice, but Luke not at all. Here there will be 
overlap at Mt. xviii 6 and Lk. xvii 2. 

12. Faith as a Grain of Mustard Seed. 

Mk. xi 22 f; Mt. xxi arf. 
Mt. xvii 20; Lk. xvii 6. 

Luke probably reproduces Q. Mt. xvii 20 has éay éynre wiotw ws 
Koxkov owdzews, as Luke (i éxere x. xrA.), and the rest of the sentence 
is precisely similar in construction to that of Luke, but with a quite 
different vocabulary, and the reference to a mountain, instead of 
a sycamine tree. In any case there is a slight overlapping of Mark 
and Q at Mt. xxi 21. Cf. Hawkins Horae Syn. ed. 1 p. 72, ed. 2 
pp. 89 f. 

13. Forgiveness whilst Praying. Mk. xi 25; Mt. vi 14 f. 

Here the passages are in a widely different context, in Mark the 
oceasion of the Withered Fig-tree, and in Matthew (Q) the Sermon on 
the Mount. Here, whilst the phrasing is different, there is a close 
correspondence of vocabulary—Mt. xai.. . 6 rarnp ipav 6 oipdvws . . 
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Ta Tapartopara tpov, and Lk. xai 6 Twatnp ipav év Trois ovpayois .. . Ta 
TapaTTwopata vpov. 

14. The Scribe’s Question. Mk. xii 28-34; Mt. xxii 34-40; Lk. x 
25-28, 

On this section note Oxford Studies pp. 41-45; Allen on Mt. pp. 240 f ; 
Stanton Syn. Gospels p. 89; Wright Synopsis p. 123. Wright considers 
that there is one incident only, which he refers to Deutero-Mark. He 
regards it as an intrusion, in the place assigned to it by canonical Mark, 
Luke being nearer to Proto-Mark. It is, however, quite reasonable to 
suppose that there may have been two occasions on which the Great 
Commandment was the subject of discussion, one of which was recorded 
by Mark, and the other in Q, and possibly also in one of Luke’s special 
sources. In Luke the Scribe’s question leads on to the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. This is a ‘story-parable’, a type of which verifiable 
Q contains few or no examples. This is not to be pressed. The 
parables of the Talents and the Great Supper were, in some form, 
represented in Q, and possibly the Good Samaritan also. However, 
it is quite as likely that the whole of Lk. x 25-42 is from a special 
source of Luke, in which case we shall have three sources involved in 
the passage under review. Bartlet (Oxford Studies p. 346) thinks that 
Luke’s source was already a fusion of Q with other material. 

Matthew, preferring the Mark-incident, has combined it with the 
phraseology of Q. Luke omits the Marcan incident, in accordance 
with his tendency to avoid doublets. His language, nevertheless, is 
affected by Q, and also (in the phrase é¢ 6Ays rijs xapdias, and the 
reference to icyi’s) by Mark. ‘The change from é¢ to é& is very 
noticeable. 

It appears as if Matthew, in combining Mark and Q, has somewhat 
changed the character of the incident (see Weiss Life of Christ E. T. 
vol. ii pp. 289 n. and 291 n.). In Mark the question of the Scribe is 
spontaneous, and is not designed as a trap. This is recognized in 
the commendation of Jesus. Lk. xx 39f also recognizes this. But 
Matthew, inserting repdfwv airov, from Q, and even more by 2. 34, 
makes this another official test. ‘The form of Q will be very much 
as reconstructed by Weiss (Syn. Uberiief. pp. 34f). The chief dver- 
lapping with Mark is in the phrases éyarjoes xipiov tov Oedv cov 
and rov rAnoiov gov os ceavrov. The phrases ti roujous Conv aiavov 
kAnpvopnow; ti yéyparta; THs dvaywooKes; 6 5é droxpbeis clrev, dpOGs 
dmexpiOns, rovro woie Kai Cyon may reflect Luke’s special source. We 
have to note besides that Lk. x 25 b contains exactly the same question 
as Lk. xviii 18 b, namely, ri rouoas (wiv aidvov xAnpovopnow;, whilst 
in Mt. ch. xxii and Mk. ch. xii the question is about the First Command- 
ment. Lk. xviii 18 is almost exactly Marcan, and Lk. x 25 b is certainly 
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secondary to it. Did Luke inadvertently confuse the two occasions ? 
It is more likely that Q or Luke’s special source had the question of 
the Scribe in a form so much like that of Mk. x 17 that Luke gave 
them both in precisely the same words. This would give another 
verbal coincidence in different sources. 

15. The Chief Places at Feasts. Mk. xii 39 ; Mt. xxiii6; Lk. xx 46. 

Lk. xi 43. 

The parallel between Mark and Luke is close, both in form and 
order. In Matthew we have the Q-material worked into the Mark- 
position. In Lk. xi 43 we have Q-material wof in a Marcan setting. 
Thus Mark and Q overlap at Mt. xxiii 6; and, what I have not noticed 
elsewhere, we have a case where Mark and Luke give one version and 
Matthew and Luke the other (Q), all four passages in almost identical 
form. Mk. xii 39 and Lk. xx 46 read xai doracpois év rais dyopais, xai 
mpwroxabedpias év tais cvvaywyais, Kai tpwroxduoias év Tots Servos, and 
Lk. xi 43 and Mt. xxiii 6 (Q) ras tpwroxabedpias (Lk. tiv rpwroxabe- 
Spiav) év tais cvvaywyais, Kai rovs doracpors év Tais dyopais. 

Luke also (ch. xiv 7 ff) refers to the same subject, and, te a slight 
extent, in the same language ; but he is here drawing on a third source. 

16. He that is on the Housetop. Mk. xiii 15f; Mt. xxiv 17f; 
Lk. xvii 31. 

It might appear that Mark and Q are involved here, seeing that 
Lk. xvii 20-37 is mostly from Q. There is good ground, however, for 
believing that vv. 31-33 are an editorial insertion and that Luke is 
reproducing Mark (see the excellent discussion of the passage by Weiss 
Quellen des Lucasev. pp. 85 ff). Lk. xvii 33 also is merely a repetition 
of Lk. ix 24, where Mark is the source. The Q-form of the saying is 
found at Mt. x 39 in another connexion. 

For the sake of completeness a few passages may now be referred to 
in which Mark and Q are not both involved at the same place, but one 
or other of them with a special source of Luke. In these cases there is 
more or less of coincid¢ence, often with slight overlap. 

Overlapping of Mark with Luke’s Special Source. 

1. The Call of Simon. Mk. i 16-20; (Mt. iv 18-22); Lk. v 1-11. 

The story of Mark, repeated by Matthew, is replaced in Luke by 
a totally different version, given in a somewhat different order. The 
transposition appears to be due in part to the previous transposition of 
the Visit to Nazareth, which will be noticed below. Having brought 
forward the latter incident, Luke was obliged to postpone the former. 
Luke’s story does not appear to be taken from Q. It is too purely 
narrative in substance. The very slight overlapping in language is 
mainly due to the oneness of the subjects, though ddérres . . . 7xoAov- 
Oncav airS may be a reflexion of Mark, in the recension common to 
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Matthew and Luke. The miracle is often explained as a variant of that 
recorded in Jn. xxi. Wernle (Sy. Frage pp. 37 f) thinks it is compiled 
out of Mk. i 16-20 with details from Mk. iv rf and the story of the 
miracle which we have in Jn. xxi. It is more probable that Luke is 
reproducing a true variant of the Story of the Call. There is no con- 
clusive reason why he should disallow a Resurrection appearance in 
Galilee, and no dogmatic or literary reason for the transfer. 

2. The Rejection at Nazareth. Mk. vi 1-6; Lk. iv 16-30. 

Luke evidently preferred the non-Marcan version of this incident 
because it contained so fine an inauguration of the Gospel work. For 
this reason, and also because the action of the Nazarenes was typical of 
the attitude of the whole nation, Luke has set the piece out of its 
chronological order, at the very beginning of the public ministry. The 
accounts as a whole overlap; but the details are remarkably different. 
Practically the only words in common are év rj warpid: abot, Lk. iv 24; 
Mk. vi 4. 

Overlap of Q with Luke’s Special Source or Sources. 

Sanday Expository Times xi 473 refers to the possibility that these 
two sources may overlap. See also Buckley Jnt. to Syn. Problem 
p. 138. The following list will include the most important passages 
where this is possible. Space does not permit the full discussion that 
might be desirable. Some of the chief points are briefly indicated. 

1. The Centurion’s Servant. Mt. viii 5-13; Lk. vii 1-10. 

Here it is assumed that Q is one of the sources. That is not granted 
by some scholars. By Wright, Barnes, and others the section is thought 
to be Proto-Mark. Harnack suggests that Q ended without any state- 
ment about the cure, but with the words, ‘I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel’ (Sayings pp. 209 ff). In any case, Luke’s 
account differs much in details that are by no means unimportant ; yet 
he records the conversation in almost identical words. This is the 
stranger because it does not suit the lips of the deputation nearly so 
well as it does the Centurion himself. It is a most evident case of 
overlap. Luke admired the words of Q and the setting of the other 
source, and simply set one down almost on the top of the other. 

2. On Bearing the Cross. ‘The passage is discussed as no. 9 above. 

Probably Lk. xiv 27 is from Luke’s special source and Mt. x 38 from 
Q. The coincidences are only in words that could hardly differ, in 
variant versions of the same saying. 

3. The Lost Sheep. Mt. xviii 12-14; Lk. xv 3-7. 

Here the wording of the parable, as well as the context, differ greatly 
in Matthew and Luke. Luke has so much the better connexion that 
we do not wonder that he prefers it, and with it the non-Q form. There 
is some temptation to take .Lk. xv 4-10 as a piece of Q; but if it were 
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we should expect to find both sister parables in Matthew. Here, apart 
from the numbers, there is not much identical in the wording ; but in 
both cases the parable is cast in the form of a question. 

4. The Great Supper. Mt. xxii 1-14; Lk. xiv 15-24. 

The agreements and differences of the two parables are clearly set 
out by Harnack (Sayings pp. 119f). The main idea of the two parables 
is the same, and the divergences from it in the two versions are quite in 
accord with the genius of the respective Gospels. They probably rest 
on a common original of a somewhat simpler type. Mt. xxii 11-13 
really belongs to another parable, of the type of the Tares and the Fish- 
net. Now if Matthew rests on a Q-version, which is not quite certain, 
Luke must have had two versions of this parable before him, as of that 
of the Lost Sheep.; and he preferred the non-Q form of it. There is 
very little coincidence of language at all between the two forms. 

5. The Talents and the Minae. Mt. xxv 14-30; Lk. xix 11-27. 

Only a few points can be noted. We must hold to the originality of 
Luke’s main outline. Streeter (Oxford Studies pp. 199f) has put the 
historical connexion of the parable very clearly. At the same time 
there must have been a personal element, such as is given in the 
entrusting of the minae. But there is evidence of the combination of 
this with some elements from the parable of the Talents, which may 
very well have stood in Q. 

In Luke, though ten servants have received a mina apiece, only three, 
as in Matthew, give an account. Moreover, though the capital is equal 
in each case, and much less than in Matthew, the five and ten reappear, 
vastly raising the proportion, and in a different relation to the original 
amount. Again, this intrusive element is not really consistent with the 
rest ; for the talents will stand for the external gifts and opportunities of 
life, which do expand with faithful use; but the minae, being equal, 
rather represent the position in the Kingdom which is common to all 
the disciples (much as Weiss explains the matter), which may be 
improved by faithfulness, and lost by unfaithfulness, but can hardly 
be conferred on any one else. It may therefore be suggested that Luke 
found the ‘Talents’ in Q, and the ‘Minae’ in another source, and to 
some extent combined them. 

In the following cases there is some coincidence of similar material 
in which neither Mark nor Q is necessarily involved. 

1. The Keeping of the Sabbath. Mt. xii 11; Lk. xiv 5. 

There is the same reference to an animal falling into a pit; but in 
Matthew we have a sheep, and in Luke a ‘son or an ox’. This is 
similar to the variation in the saying about Faith, where Mark has 
a mountain, and Q a tree (see no. 12 above). 

2. Signs of the Weather. Mt. xvi 2f; Lk. xii 54-56. 
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Here the wording is very different. Luke may be from Q or a special 
source, and Matthew from a source which is not Q. 

3- The Stone of Stumbling. Mt. xxi 44; Lk. xx 18. 

Luke cannot here depend on Q; but rather on some ‘Testimony 
Book’. The omission of the parallel in Matthew by some important 
Western authorities makes it possible that it may have come into 
Matthew from Luke at a very early period. Both Matthew and Luke 
in their rendering of the associated parable vary a good deal from one 
another, as well as from Mark; but, apart from the saying under dis- 
cussion, there is nothing to shew that they have a common source other 
than Mark. At the same time v. 43 in Matthew is quite peculiar to 
this Gospel, and may indicate a double source for Matthew. Ofcourse, 
if this is so, we should have a very remarkable case of overlap here, in 
Matthew, and then also in Luke, if Q were a source for the parable as 
well as Mark. In that case the words about the Stone of Stumbling 
would betray Q in both Gospels. But the balance of probabilities seems 
to be against this. 

It may be noted that in three sections above, nos. 9, 14, and 15, On 
Bearing the Cross, The Scribe’s Question, and The Chief Places at 
Feasts, three sources appear to be involved. See also p. 137 above. 

In the case of the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, Luke may have 
had versions both of Q and other sources’ before him, in which case 
there would be some overlapping in his final renderings; but the two 
passages are far too complicated to discuss in a short paper. 

If to these examples are added doud/ets traceable to more than one 
source,’ we shall have surveyed all the most important cases of coinci- 
dence in the various sources of the Synoptic Gospels. It is believed 
that the cases in which overlapping can be certainly demonstrated, 
when studied in contrast to those in which Mark and Luke follow 
a common recension of Mark different from that represented by the 
canonical Mark, afford a proof that Matthew and Luke had Q before 
them in written form. That their copies of Q themselves differed con- 
siderably in some places does not affect the argument. 

The general result of the paper is to work out in detail the suggestions 
of Dr Sanday referred to at the beginning of the paper, but not followed 
up in the other contributions to the Oxford Studies. It may be said 
that the same conclusions had been reached, and the examples had all 
been worked out, before the Oxford Studies were published, and may 
therefore be regarded as independent confirmation of the suggestions 
there made. 

T. STEPHENSON. 


' See J. 7. S. October 1918 vol. xx pp. 6-S. ’ 
VOL. XXI. L 
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‘THE SIGN OF JOHN? 


THE two main sources employed by our first and third Evangelists 
each recorded a request for a onpeiov éx rod otpavod addressed to Jesus, 
and the words which He spake in answer thereto. 

It is not possible to determine with any certitude whether the com- 
piler of Q and the writer of our second Gospel are narrating one and 
the same conversation or two different conversations, but in the absence 
of evidence pointing unmistakeably to the second alternative it is natural 
to take the two accounts as reports of the same incident. This is the 
view of most modern scholars, of whom some, including Loisy and 
Canon Streeter,’ hold that one of the two accounts—the Marcan—is 
derived from, or based upon, the other. Matthew, it is true, reproduces 
both accounts, that of Q in xii 38-42, and that of Mark in xvi 1-4, 
giving in the latter passage, however, not the reply which he found in 
Mark (viii 12), but the one which he had already reproduced from Q 
in the earlier passage, with the single difference that in chapter xvi the 
words rod zpodyrov do not reappear. Luke, on the other hand, while 
incorporating the Q account, as does Matthew, in his narrative of the 
Beelzeboul controversy (xi 16, 29-32) omits the Marcan account, pre- 
sumably because he regards the two accounts as reports of the same 
incident. The reason for this omission of Mark viii 11, 12 by Luke 
is part of the larger question of his omission of the matter contained 
in Mark vi 45—viii 26, but there can be no reasonable doubt that he was 
acquainted with Mark viii 11, 12, as is shewn by the reappearance in 
Luke xi 16 of several expressions from Mark viii 11: the wreipafovres of 
Mark is reproduced, Mark’s onpetov dé tod oipavod becomes onpeiov ef 
ovpavod, while Luke’s é{yrovy wap’ airod is very like the {yrotvres rap’ 
atrov of Mark. Sir John Hawkins, who calls attention to the presence 
of these Marcan expressions in Luke,’ attaches no great importance to 
the fact, but it certainly creates a presumption not only that Luke took 
the accounts in his two sources to be accounts of the same incident, 
but also that his omission of Mark vi 45—viii 26 was not accidental, or 
due to the absence of this portion of Mark from his edition, or from 
his copy, of our second Gospel. 

In the Marcan account of the episode we are discussing the refusal 
of a sign is absolute: dpi A€yw tyiv, ei S0Onoerar rH yeved Tavry onpciov 


1,See Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem pp. 177 and 412. 
* Horae Synopticae p. 97. 
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(Mark viii 12). According to Q, however, the refusal was not absolute, 
and in all the texts of Matthew and Luke which have come to us the 
exception is expressed in the words «i i) 75 onpeiov “Iwva [rod rpodyrov |. 

Arguments have been adduced in favour of the originality of the 
absolute form of the reply of Jesus. We are told by von Dobschiitz* 
that ‘against the vast majority of writers’ he himself is of the opinion 
that ‘Wellhausen is right here in maintaining the superiority of the 
Marcan tradition’. He bases his acceptance of Wellhausen’s view on 
the fact that ‘nobody until this day has succeeded in giving a fair 
explanation of what the sign of Jonah might mean’, and after rejecting 
the explanation offered in Matt. xii 40, he proceeds to shew that the 
Lucan parallel attempt to solve the enigma also fails, inasmuch as 
‘the preaching of Jonah, which caused the people of Nineveh to repent, 
can hardly be called a sign’. But these reasons, however true in them- 
selves, are utterly lacking in the. cogency required to establish the 
originality of the absolute form of the reply. Do not the sayings about 
the repentance of the Ninevites and the tenacity of purpose displayed 
by the Queen of the South require that a reference to some sign vouch- 
safed to the generation condemned by contrast with them had just 
been made by Jesus? 

If we are justified in refusing to accept von Dobschiitz’s verdict as to 
the greater originality of the Marcan form of our Lord’s reply, our 
reluctance to follow him when he bases upon this conversation the 
contention that Jesus denied that that generation would witness the 
Parousia is fortified. ‘Jesus’, he says, ‘does not promise any sign, but 
He denies to the present generation the sign which they ask for, viz. 
the Messianic sign. . . . So Jesus by this answer denies that this genera- 
tion will see the coming of the Messiah.’* Even if the denial were 
absolute, it would be difficult to accept this interpretation, Are we to 
construe the request of the Pharisees and their associates as a desife 
to see the actual appearance of the Son of Man? It is true that in 
the Matthaean version of the ‘small apocalypse’ the Parousia appears to 
be spoken of as rd onpeiov rod viod tod dvOpurov (Matt. xxiv 30). I say 
‘appears’ because it is possible that the words refer to some unique 
phenomenon coming immediately before the Parousia, and not to the 
actual manifestation of the Son of Man.’ In either case that culminating 
event is to be preceded by other signs: ‘ But immediately, after the 
tribulation of those days, the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken: and then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of Man in heaven’ (Matt. xxiv 29, 30). If the request for 

4 Eschatology of the Gospels pp. III, 112. 2 Op, cit. pp. 112, 113. 

e 8 See Archdeacon Allen ad Joc. 
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a sign from the sky is to be interpreted as a desire to see the Parousia, 
would not those who made the request have spoken of ¢He sign and not 
a sign? And would not the reply of Jesus make it clear that He was 
referring to the Parousia? We should then have expected His reply 
to assume some such form as «i 7d onpetov SoOjcerac xrA. The actual 
form of His answer shews that He is denying, not the supreme, pre- 
eminent sign, but rather any one of a series of signs. The demand is 
for one of the signs that were to herald the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus had proclaimed its imminence, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world for Pharisees to ask to see one of the convulsions of 
nature which they so closely associated with the coming of the Messiah 
and the ushering in of the Kingdom. It is full of interest that in 
a work composed by a Pharisee—a ‘ Pharisaic Quietist’ is Dr Charles’s 
description of him—in the lifetime of Jesus, possibly after the commence- 
ment of His ministry, a large place is given to the natural convulsions 
which were destined to herald and to attend the coming of the Kingdom. 
In the tenth chapter of the Assumption of Moses‘ we read: 


For the Heavenly One will arise from His royal throne, 

And He will go forth from His holy habitation 

And His wrath will burn on account of His sons. 

And the earth will tremble: to its confines will it be shaken : 

And the high mountains will be made low 

And the hills will be shaken and fall. 

And the horns of the sun will be broken and he will be turned into 
darkness ; 

And the moon will not give her light, and be turned wholly into 
blood. 

And the circle of the stars will be disturbed. 

And the sea will retire into the abyss, 

And the fountains of waters will fail, 

And the rivers will dry up. 

For the Most High will arise, the Eternal God alone, 

And He will appear to punish the Gentiles, 

And He will destroy all their idols. 


This quotation, as well as the words already cited from the ‘small 
apocalypse ’, indicates the nature of the onpeiov é« rod otpavod demanded 
by the Pharisees. 

Impossible as I find it to endorse von Dobschiitz’s denial of the 
authenticity of the words ¢i yi rd onpeiov “Iwva, I think nevertheless 
that he is amply justified when he states that so far no one has been 
successful in suggesting a satisfactory explanation of ‘the sign of 
Jonah’, 


1 I quote Charles’s rendering of verses 3-7, though I cannot but think that his 
treatment of the MS text is somewhat drastic. 
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The purpose of this paper is to furnish reasons in support of the 
view that the words rd oypeiov Iwva should be rendered, not ‘the sign 
of Jonah’, but ‘the sign of John’, that is, John the Baptist—a view 
which, in my opinion, has not received the attention or won the favour 
which its plausibility would seem to merit. 

The late Dr Cheyne and Professor B. W. Bacon are among the few— 
if indeed they are not the only'—English-speaking scholars who 
interpret the words in this way. In the article ‘John the Baptist’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica Dr Cheyne maintains that John (or Johanan, as 
he prefers to call him) was the sign vouchsafed to the generation of 
Jesus, and seems to assume that in Matt. xii 39 = Luke xi 29 "Iwva 
should be translated ‘John’. He remarks that ‘there is some proba- 
bility that a testimony to John has been converted by the reporters of 
tradition into a testimony of Jesus to himself’, and adds that the view 
which he is advocating is substantially that of Brandt.’ 

‘The “sign of Jonah”’, says Bacon, ‘in the parallel (Q) narrative of 
the Demand for a Sign in Matt. xii 38-45 = Luke xi 29-32 is neither, 
as our first evangelist assumes, the resurrection (Matt. xii 40), nor, as 
our third interprets (Luke xi 30), Jesus’ own preaching, which is com- 
pared with the “wisdom” sought by the Queen of Sheba. It is the 
warning message of John the Baptist.’ * 

Now if the thesis which we have set out to maintain is sound, it is 
evident that neither Matt. xii 40 nor its parallel, Luke xi 30, correctly 
reports what Jesus could have said on this occasion. As to the former 
verse, modern scholars are all but unanimous in refusing to regard it as 
an authentic utterance. Dr Plummer, for example, says: ‘There is no 
doubt that v. 40 is part of the original text of this Gospel ; it is absent 
from no MS or version. But there is good reason for believing that it 
was no part of Christ’s reply on this occasion. (1) It is not in Luke xi 
29-32. (2) It does not fit the context, which speaks of preaching pro- 
ducing reperitance and is in no way concerned with the Resurrection. 


1 Every word of this paper was written before I observed the Rev. Cavendish 
Moxon’s short note on Td onpeiov "Iova in The Expository Times tor September 
1911 (vol. xxii, No. 12), in which brief reference is made to one or two of the 
arguments of which I make use. 

2 Enc, Bib, col. 2502, In col. 2570, article ‘ Jonah [Book] ’, however, Cheyne 
writes as if Iwva referred to the prophet Jonah. 

3 Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate p. 350, note 1. On p. 361 (note 3) there 
is another reference to the same subject. There also it is affirmed that it is‘ Jesus’ 
own offer of the divine forgiveness’ that is compared with the object of the Queen of 
Sheba’s quest. I am quite at a loss to see why this distinction should be drawn 
between the passage concerning the queen and that relating to the Ninevites. 
Surely the comparison in each must be with the same thing, namely, the preaching 
of the Baptist. If not, would not the change have been more clearly indicated ? 
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(3) It would not be intelligible to Christ’s hearers, who knew nothing 
of His future Resurrection. (4) The parallel drawn between Jonah 
and Christ is not true.’* With all this I am in hearty agreement; but 
at the same time I am of the opinion that this difficult verse is 
based upon a genuine saying. The dialogue of John ii 18, 19 lends 
support to this opinion, for there is no valid reason why we should 
refuse to think that there is actual history behind the question and 
answer of those Johannine verses. That the dialogue is associated 
with the cleansing of the Temple implies that it took place late in our 
Lord’s ministry ; indeed, if Jesus in answer to a demand for a sign did 
make some reference to His death and resurrection, He must have 
done so late in His life, after He had come to see that for Him the 
path to the Parousia led through the gateway of death. His death and 
resurrection would precede His return in glory, and we may well believe 
that towards the close of the ministry Jesus spake of His death and 
resurrection as the ‘sign’ that would herald the Parousia, and I would 
offer the suggestion that in Matt. xii 40 we have an attempt to elucidate 
a false rendering of the words rd onpeiov "Iwva by means of this later 
saying. 

As to the Lucan parallel (xi 30), many find it easy to believe that it 
correctly records what Jesus said on this occasion; but if we may 
assume that what has already been said as to the nature of the sign 
sought by the Pharisees is sound, it is difficult to think that Jesus would 
speak of the Son of Man as the sign given to that generation. And 
wherein does the parallelism consist between Jonah and the glorious 
Son of Man? If it be urged that the reference is to the present 
preaching of One destined thereafter to appear as the Son of Man, 
it is pertinent. to ask why then the future tense is employed. Unless 
we are prepared to admit that either Matthew or Luke was acquainted 
with and influenced by the work of the other, the mere presence of 
ottws ~orat [xai| 5 vids tod dvOpwrov in both Gospels is proof enough 
that there was something in the common source corresponding to 
Matt. xii 40 = Luke xi 30, in which case they who regard Matt. xii 40 
as altogether the first Evangelist’s own attempt to explain the ‘sign of 
Jonah’ are mistaken. In Q apparently the verb was future, whereas 
the context, in which the people of that generation are charged with 
present neglect of opportunity, would seem to require a verb in the 
present tense. In the original Aramaic very probably the verb was 
not expressed at all. Of course we can only surmise as to the form of 
the saying in Q, but it would seem to be a safe conclusion that the 
source, to say the least, did not quite exactly represent what Jesus said. 
The divergence from the actual words of Jesus may have been great. 

1 St Matthew (ad loc, p. 183). 
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Difficult as it is to be confident as to the exact form of the saying in Q, 
it is more difficult still to be positive as to its form when it came from 
the Master’s lips. If I may hazard an opinion, I should say that the 
original saying was to the effect that as Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites, so was the preaching of the Baptist to the generation of 
Jesus." 

Clearly Matt. xii 40 = Luke xi 30 need not stand in the way of our 
acceptance of the main contention of this paper. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the same applies to the use of rod zpodyrov to describe 
*lwva in Matt. xii 39. The words may have been inserted after the 
sign had come to be regarded as that of Jonah. But there is no diffi- 
culty in thinking that Jesus may have used the words to describe John ; 
for did He not speak of him on another occasion as zepuodrepov 
mpopyrov (Matt. xi 9 = Luke vii 26)? And in Luke vii 28 it is 
interesting to recall that AD and several other authorities read Aéyw 
ipiv, peiLwv ev yevvyntois yuvatxav mpodyrys ‘Iwavov ovde’s éotw. 

The plausibility of the view that ‘except the sign of Jonah’ is a mis- 
interpretation of the meaning of Jesus is enhanced by the ease with 
which the two names John and Jonah could be confused. The mere 
existence of the form Bapwva (Matt. xvi 17) is proof enough—if the 
Fourth Gospel correctly renders it by 6 vids “Iwdvov (i 42)—that some 
such form as X31’ existed in Aramaic as an abbreviation of 271°. Con- 
fusion would be easy between this abbreviated form and the name 73, 
Jonah. Allen is not willing to admit that we have in Bapwva a shortened 
form of j29. Such an abbreviation, he remarks, is not found else- 
where. The -wva he regards as = 731’. But if confusion of the two 
names did not originate in the Aramaic, it would be easy for it to arise 
in Greek. We know that the sayings of Jesus were translated at an 
early date. To see how easily the names could be confused in Greek 
we need only note that pay or HIM is represented in MSS of the 
LXX by all these forms: “lwvd, “Iwvas, “Iwvdv, “Iwdv(v)as, “Iwar(v)av, 
"Iwavdp, “Iwdr(v)ys.2 Schmiedel, whose view of Bapwva differs from 
Allen’s, remarks that /27'° ‘ underlies not only the N. T. ‘Iwdv(v)ys, but 
certainly also the Iwvas of Matt. xvi 17, since in John i 42 (or in another 
enumeration i 43), xxi 15-17 we find Iwar(v)ys for the same person— 
the father of Simon Peter.’* The same writer, dealing with the Greek 


1 | had surmised that this was what Jesus said before I noticed that Cheyne 
gives in similar words what I take to be his conception of the original form of the 
saying: ‘For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also (Johanan) be to 
this generation’ (Enc. Bib. col. 2502). But why ‘shall be’? 

2 St Matthew (ad loc. pp. 175, 176). 

3 See Schmiedel Enc. Bib. col. 2505 (article ‘ John, Son of Zebedee’). 

* Op. cit. 
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renderings of {Mi says: ‘Of the various equivalents Iwvay comes 
nearest the most original form (Iwavay) so far as the consonants, Iwavas 
so far as the vowels are concerned, whilst the second v has disappeared 
in the Graecizing of the termination. The same thing has happened 
also in the forms Iwvas and lwva, in which, moreover, by the coalescence 
of the vowels the distinction between this name and that of "Iwvas = 
ni’, Jonah, has disappeared.’' So Cheyne: ‘That “Jonah” and 
**Joannes” or Johanan may be identical is clear from Matt. xvi 17.’? 
There can be no manner of doubt that 7d onpeiov "lwva may mean ‘the 
sign of John’. 

The misunderstanding, originating in this confusion, would be re- 
inforced by the fact that Jesus immediately proceeds to speak of Jonah. 
Perhaps it would be more exact to say that this fact led to the con- 
fusion of the names. Von Dobschiitz, who denies the authenticity of 
Matt. xii 40 = Luke xi 30, thinks that the saying dealing with the 
repentance of the Ninevites (Matt. xii 41 = Luke xi 32) gave rise to 
the expression ‘the sign of Jonah’, but, as we have seen, this saying 
about the Ninevites implies that some sign was actually granted to the 
generation addressed by Jesus, and it is much more intelligible and 
credible that it should be responsible, or partly responsible, for the 
misinterpretation of the words 76 onpeiov Iwva than for their introduc- 
tion into the text. But we have shewn reason for refusing to reject 
Matt. xii 40 = Luke xi 30 altogether; a genuine logion underlies these 
verses, and though we cannot decipher its original form with any 
certitude we can nevertheless trace its lineaments clearly enough to see 
how it might have contributed to the misunderstanding of the words 
which immediately preceded it. The fact that in Matthew we have 
aerep yap hv ‘lwvas and in Luke xaas yap éyévero "Iwvas indicates that 
the original saying opened with a comparison in which the prophet 
Jonah was compared with somebody or something. The suggestion 
has already been made that the obscured branch of the comparison 
had reference to the Baptist and his work. Apparently the opening 
words of the comparison, which speak of Jonah, were taken as intro- 
ducing an explanatory expansion of the words 1rd onpeiov Iwva instead 
of being taken as the introduction of a new conception for comparison 
with the onpeiov ‘lwva. 

The comparison drawn between Jonah and the sign given to the 
generation of Jesus leads naturally to the censure of Matt. xii 41 = 
Luke xi 32 which takes the form of a contrast between the attitude of 
the Ninevites to the preaching of Jonah, and the attitude of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus to the sign vouchsafed to them. Harnack—and 
in this he follows Blass—is strongly inclined to regard the Lucan verse 

1 Loe. cit. 2 Enc. Bib. col. 2502. 
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as an interpolation in the text." His reasons, however, do not carry 
conviction. It is true that the order of verses 31 and 32 in Luke is 
the reverse of-the order of the parallel verses in Matthew, but that in 
itself is no reason for suspecting that one of the verses in the third 
Gospel has been interpolated from the first Gospel. By the same 
process of reasoning we should be forced to conclude that the account 
of the second or third temptation was originally wanting in one of these 
two Gospels, because there, too, there is a variation in the order. 
Harnack bases his view mainly upon the absence from verse 32 of the 
characteristically Lucan expansion of rijs yeveds tavrys into trav dvdpav 
THS yeveds tavrns which is seen in verse 31. But there is not much 
force in this argument: perhaps Luke was kept by his sense of style 
from an immediate repetition of the expansion. As to the omission of 
verse 32 by Codex Bezae, the scribe may easily have been misled by 
the somewhat similar endings of verses 31 and 32, or through recollec- 
tion of the order in Matthew, for it is notorious that reminiscence of 
parallel passages frequently influenced the scribes. But if Harnack 
would eliminate the verse from the true text of Luke, he is certain it 
stood in Q. It is difficult to think of an adequate motive for its 
omission by Luke. Far more plausible is the hypothesis that Luke 
inverted the order of the source to ensure chronological sequence ; and 
Tatian follows the Lucan order, apparently for the same reason. If 
Matthew’s order, then, is original we have the saying underlying Matt. 
xli 40 as well as verse 41 following immediately after the words 7 
onpeiov “Iwva. Is it greatly to be wondered at that the latter expression 
was misinterpreted ? 

It is not difficult, then, to see how the misunderstanding of ‘the 
sign of John’ arose. Neither is it difficult to shew that the movement 
initiated by the Baptist was the one thing which Jesus would declare to 
be the sign of the nearness of the Kingdom granted to that generation. 

For one thing, it was the Baptist movement that had been for Jesus 
Himself the sign that the Kingdom was at hand. It was after His visit . 
to the Jordan that He proclaimed: ‘The time is fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom of God is at hand: repent, and believe in the good news’ 
(Mark i 15). Profound was the impression made upon Him by the 
sight of sinful men and women submitting themselves to a baptism of 
repentance, and in utter sincerity turning away from their sin, in order 
to be fit to meet their God. This surely was the beginning of the crisis 
that would usher in the Kingdom. Here was the unmistakeable sign 
that the long and dreary time of waiting was soon to end. Words 
spoken by Jesus in the closing days of His Ministry serve to remind us 
how deep was the impression made upon Him by the sight which He 
1 Sayings of Jesus (English translation) pp. 23, 24. 
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witnessed at the Jordan: ‘Verily I say unto you, that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you. For John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: 
but the publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye saw 
it, did not even tepent yourselves afterward, that ye might believe him’ 
(Matt. xxi 31, 32). ‘He left his home, laying down forever his work- 
man’s tools, and mingled with the crowd that listened to the Baptist’s 
message. There he saw people of the class for whom the religious 
leaders of the day had no room in their vision of the Kingdom—the 
hated publican, the harlots—publicly proclaiming themselves as sinners. 
One who above all things had so deep a sense of reality must have felt 
profoundly moved by the sight of such reality shewn in such a pathetic 
way. These people, at any rate, had gone beyond pious phrases and 
smug complacency, they were hungering and thirsting for righteousness. 
For them at least the Kingdom of God was a reality. In such a scene 
his patiently nourished purpose and passion for the Kingdom of God 
found an answer perhaps unexpected ; he saw his way, made the first 
great decision of his life, ant joined himself with these perp who 
sought the Kingdom of God.’ 

Can it be that the Scien of that generation as yevea rovypa xai 
potxadis which we find in each report of our Lord’s reply in Matthew 
(xii 39, xvi 4)’was the result of a contrast which formed itself in His 
mind between those publicans and harlots on the one hand, and the 
Pharisees and their associates on the other? The ‘sinners’ and harlots 
recognized the way of the Spirit, and submitted themselves to the 
baptism of repentance, whereas the religious leaders were blind to that 
way, demanding some visible sign from the sky to convince them of the 
nearness of God’s Kingdom. It was this unwillingness to recognize 
God’s way—to read God’s signs—that constituted the ‘adultery’ so 
persistently denounced by the Hebrew prophets. The demand for an 
apocalyptic sign and the failure to recognize the true sign in the 
Baptist movement marked the real sinners and ‘adulterers’. It was 
the amazing crassness of His questioners that caused Jesus to sigh 
deeply in His Spirit (Mark viii 12). 

Another indication that Jesus in His reply is referring to the Baptist 
and his work is that it is the xjpvyya of Jonah that is compared with 
the sign given to His contemporaries ; and the extent to which /rocla- 
mation was regarded as of the essence of the Baptist’s work is shewn by 
the placing of xypicow on a level with Barrw in what appears to be 
the original text of Mark i 4 éyévero “Iwavys Barrilwy év rH épjpw «ai 
Kypioowy Barra peravoias cis dbeow dyapriav. Moreover, the Nine- 
vites are praised in contrast with the generation addressed by Jesus 

1 Prof. S, H. Hooke Christ and the Kingdom of God pp. 17, 18. 
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on the ground that they repented at the preaching of Jonah, which was 
exactly what the contemporaries of our Lord had refused to do in spite 
of John’s urgent entreaty. Significant is the similarity of the con- 
demnation implied in the contrast drawn between the conduct of that 
generation and the conduct of the Ninevites, and the charge brought 
against the persons addressed in the words just quoted from Matt. 
xxi 32 where Jesus is speaking of their attitude to the Baptist. 

The most convincing reason for thinking that the solitary sign granted 
to our Lord’s generation was John the Baptist and the movement 
inaugurated by him is the arresting fact that in almost every instance 
when Jesus speaks of John the implication is present that if His hearers 
had known the Baptist they would have recognized Him also. 

When the messengers who had come from John to inquire whether 
Jesus was ‘the Coming One’ had departed, Jesus began to speak to the 
assembled multitude concerning the Baptist. What had they seen when 
they went to the Jordan? Not a weakling or a sensualist? This ques- 
tion is surely asked in irony. They had forsooth recognized the sturdi- 
ness and austerity of John—yea, they had even seen the prophet in 
him. But there was more which they had not seen. He was much 
more even than a prophet: in him the prediction of Malachi— 


Behold, I send my messenger before thy face 
Who shall prepare thy way before thee— 


had at last found its fulfilment. Among all the children of men no one 
greater than John had appeared. Then come the strange words: 6 8 
puxpdrepos év TH Bacrreig Tov odpavav [or tod beod] peiLwv abrod éoriv 
(Matt. xi rr = Luke vii 28). The common interpretation of this saying 
is open to the serious objection that it makes Jesus speak of John as if 
he were outside the Kingdom. Would He thus speak of John? 
Would He include ‘ Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets 
in the. Kingdom of God’ (Luke xiii 28), and exclude him whom He 
declared to be zepwadrepov mpodyrov? If the intention had been to 
say that even to be the herald of the Kingdom was of small account as 
compared with membership in the Kingdom, the statement could easily 
have been expressed in a way that would not imply that John was 
outside the Kingdom. We should, I feel sure, give pixpdrepos its com- 
parative sense and apply the words to Jesus Himself. It is highly sig- 
nificant that both Hilary and Chrysostom so interpret them. The 
words of Chrysostom are cited by Plummer on Luke vii 28, and more 
fully by Alford on Matt. xi 11, both of whom, however, reject this inter- 
pretation. ‘It is most unnatural’, says Plummer, ‘to explain 6 pixpdrepos 
of Christ.’ ‘Such an interpretation’, says the earlier expositor, ‘is 
entirely adverse to the spirit of the whole discourse. We may certainly 
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say that our Lord in such a passage as this would not designate Himself 
as 6 pixpérepos compared with John, in any sense.’ But let us see what 
Chrysostom says. Alford gives two quotations, both from Hom. xxxvii. 
The first runs: puxpdrepos, xara Ti HAtkiav Kal Kara Thy Tov TOMA Sdégav, 
Kai yap éXeyov airov pa-yov kai oivorérny: Kai, obx obrds éotw 6 Tod TEKTOVOS 
vids; «al mavraxod airov ééyvrédifov. The second runs, in part, as 
follows: epi éavrod Aéywv cixdtws Kpirre TO mpdowrov Sia THv Ere Kpa- 
toveav irdévoav Kai To py Sdfar epi EavTod péya Te A€yew" Kal yap moAAa- 
x00 aiverat rovro rosy. It may well be that this is nearer the mark 
than the usual modern interpretation. We may dismiss Chrysostom’s 
reference to the question of age,’ but in some of his other comments he 
seems to me to get to the heart of the saying. Kara ri trav roAdGv 
défay brings out exactly, in my opinion, the sense in which Jesus would 
speak of Himself as less than John. He who was of less account than 
John in the people’s thoughts regarding the Kingdom was, if they only 
knew, greater than he. Chrysostom is right also in his view of the 
reason that prompted Jesus to veil the reference to Himself. He could 
not speak more plainly without disclosing the secret of His Messiahship, 
and that disclosure could not yet be made because of the hostility which 
it would be certain to evoke. This interpretation of the words of Jesus 
is also that of the mediaeval commentators Euthymius and Theophylact, 
and they in turn are followed by Erasmus and Luther. It has, however, 
found small favour in modern times. But it seems to be coming to its 
own again. I presume that the words ‘John is great but Christ tran- 
scends him’ on p. 213 of the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem 
point to the acceptance of this view by Canon Streeter; and Professor 
S. H. Hooke, in his excellent Bible-study textbook entitled Christ and 
the Kingdom of God, from which we have already made one quotation, 
paraphrases the words of Jesus thus: ‘ And just as you did not recog- 
nize in the sombre garb of the ascetic the glorious figure of Elias, so 
also have you no shadow of a thought that among you, reckoned less 
even than John, is One who is greater than Elias, the Messiah himself !’ * 

Immediately, then, after speaking of the people’s blindness to the 
true greatness of John, Jesus bemoans their failure to recognize Himself. 
Unable to discern the full significance of John they make Him less than 
John. There is here more than a hint of the close connexion between 
their failure to know John and their ignorance of the Greater One. 
The two failures are akin. ‘The mention of the one leads to the thought 


} xaTd Tiv iAixiav shews that Chrysostom takes the words év rH BaoiArcia Tov 
Geod with peifav and not with puxpérepos. Plummer also remarks that they must be 
so taken if the sentence is applied to Jesus. They may, however, quite naturally 
go with puxpdrepos. 

2. P. 51. 
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of the other. The same temper was responsible for both. Had they 
been able to know John for what he really was they would not have 
regarded as of less account in relation to the Kingdom One who was 
greater even than John. The close association by Jesus of ignorance of 
the Baptist with inability to know Himself is but another way of saying 
that John was the sign of the Kingdom. 

It is now that Jesus makes to the people the announcement that the 
Baptist was none other than the Elias of their expectation (Matt. xi 14, 
15). The words 6 éywv dra dxovérw shew (as Schweitzer has pointed 
out) the importance which Jesus attaches to the announcement. But 
He doves not declare the Baptist to be Elias simply because, as 
Schweitzer would have us think, it was necessary to fit some one into 
the place of Elias in the eschatological scheme, but because in very 
truth John had performed the work which it was expected that Elias 
would do: he had prepared the way for the Messiah and the Kingdom. 
The fact that the description of John as Elias comes in this context 
shews that Jesus had the relation of John to Himself in His mind, and 
thus gives further support to the view that explains 6 8& pixpdrepos xr. 
of Jesus Himself. Coming immediately after this reference to Himself, 
the statement that the Baptist was Elias plainly implies that if the 
people had truly known John, and seen in him the Elias of prophecy, 
they would not have failed to know Him whose path John had pre- 
pared. Along with this, however, goes the sorrowful implication that 
the great revelation which is being made concerning John and his 
position will be lost upon the people. There seems to run through the 
words of Jesus the melancholy thought that even with the aid He 
accords to them they will refuse to see the true significance of John— 
to read the onpeiov ‘lwva—and that consequently they will remain blind 
to the unique position which He himself occupies in relation to the 
Kingdom of God: xai ei Oédere déEacGar, aitrds éorw "Hreias 6 péAdAwv 
épxevOar. “O Exwv- dra axoverw. 

The Parable of the Complainirig Children which Jesus spoke on this 
occasion (Matt. xi 16-19 = Luke vii 31-35) confirms the impression 
that running through the great discourse of which it forms a part is the 
thought that ignorance of John betokens a disposition that inevitably 
fails to recognize Jesus also. The structure of the parable makes it 
clear that the children who complain are the men of that generation, 
while the Baptist and Jesus are represented by the other children, who 
are unresponsive to the petulant plaint. This interpretation gives the 
two complaints in their chronological order. Jesus here brackets Him- 
self with the Baptist, and speaks of the attitude of their contemporaries 
to them both. They had not understood either. They were offended 
by the differing surface characteristics of the Baptist and Jesus, unable 
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and unwilling to see the underlying harmony. The temper which pre- 
vented them from knowing the Baptist was the very temper that kept 
them from recognizing the Son of Man. It is implied that had they 
known the one they would have known the other also. They failed to 
read the sign of John, and that was the mark of a disposition which 
could not understand the Christ. 

When, later, the authority of Jesus was challenged in the Temple by 
‘the chief priests and the scribes and the elders’ (Mark xi 27 ff and 
parallels), and He was asked ‘By what authority doest thou these 
things? or who gave thee this authority to do these things?’ He 
replied by asking the counter-question regarding the Baptism of John : 
was it from heaven or from men? Why did Jesus ask this counter- 
question? Surely not because He foresaw that it would place His 
interlocutors in an awkward predicament, and thereby relieve Him of 
the necessity of giving answer to their question. We cannot think of 
Jesus thus manceuvring for a cheap victory in dialectic. His answer 
means that if they had seen the true inwardness of John’s Baptism they 
would have known whence //s authority proceeded. How could He 
reveal the source of His authority to men who had failed to see the hand 
of God in the Baptist movement? They had failed to read the onpeiov 
‘Iwva, and hand in hand with that failure went the inability to recognize 
Him whose forerunner John had,been. ‘He had taken’, says 
Dr Glover, ‘ what we might call an easy case—where it was evident that 
God had spoken ; and this was all they made of it—they “could not 
tell”. It was plain, then, esther that these men did not recognize the 
obvious message of God (“the word of God came upon John” Luke 
iii 2), or that, if they did recognize it, they thought it did not matter. 
For the insincere and the trivial there is no message from God, no truth 
of God—how should there be?’ 

Are there to be found in the New Testament any echoes of our Lord’s 
description of John as the onpeiov? Is there such an allusion in Luke 
i 80? We read there that John was in the desert éws jpépas dvadeifews 
avrod pos tov “IopayA. What meaning are we to give to dvdadegis here 
—its only occurrence in the New Testament? “It is quite possible, of 
course, that it bears its passive meaning—‘ until the day of his appoint- 
ment’ or ‘of the proclamation of his appointment’. This view is 
favoured by the consideration that the cognate verb dvade/xvyps in each 
of its two New Testament occurrences (both of them in the Lucan 
writings, Luke x 1, Acts i 24) is used in connexion with appointment to 
office. On the other hand, it is by no means impossible that the noun 
has its active significance in Luke i 80. Liddell and Scott remark 
(s.v. dvadegis) that ‘it is uncertain whether the words 4 dvddegis aibrot 

1 The Jesus of History p. 99. 
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mpos tov “IopayA, Luc. i 80, are to be taken in the active or passive 
sense’. More than once in Herodotus the verb dvadeixvuu is used with 
do7ida of holding up a shield as a signal, and once (vii 128) it is used: 
with onpyov: dvédege onpyov tois GAAos dvdyerOa. In Sirach xliii 6 
dvadeéis and onpetov are actually found as parallels : 

Kal » weAnvy év wacw eis Kaipov airijs, 

avadeéwv xpovev Kal onpeiov aidvos. 

In view of all this it is surely permissible to render in Luke i 80 ‘until 
the day when he served as a sign unto Israel’, and if that is the 
intended meaning it may be argued that the words furnish some slight 
corroboration of our thesis that Jesus had spoken of John as the sign 
for that generation. 

And is there a similar echo in John v 35? The pictorial language 
there employed bears the impress of the style of Jesus. The words 
éxeivos iv 5 Avxvos 6 Kadpevos Kai paivwy may well be a genuine logion, 
or at any rate based upon an original saying. They suggest the same 
conception of John that underlies the expression rd onpetov “Iwva.' 
Here, too, is struck the plaintive note so characteristic of the Master’s 
references to John in the Synoptic Gospels : it was only zpds dpay that 
the men of that generation had chosen to rejoice in the light of the lamp 
which had been lit to make clear the path leading to Him who came 
that they might have life and have it to the full. 


J. Hucu MIcHaeE.. 


1 Note the article with Avxvos: John is the only onyeior. 
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NOTES ON THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


III. Tue Text or Cop. Var. 1506. 


In the first of the series of notes bearing the above title (/. 7. S. 
October 1914, p. 54) I criticized the text of Funk because of what 
seemed to me his over-estimate of his codex a (Vat. gr. 839) and his 
under-estimate of his codex d (Vat. gr. 1506). On that occasion I had 
specially in view the variations in theological language, and I pressed 
the conclusion that the author of the Constitutions was much more 
definitely Arian than the printed texts might have led us to suppose. 

In returning once more to the question of the true text of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, 1 propose to approach it from a different side, 
and to examine a number,of the more important non-theological 
variants in the eighth book, where we have available for the most part 
both an early Greek recension or epitome and four versions as well, 
Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, and Ethiopic. 

Funk made use of a large number of Greek MSS: but for my present 
purpose I shall neglect altogether all that are later than the eleventh 
century. Seven only remain; and of these his b (Vat. 2088) and 
o (Bodl. Misc. 204) contain no part of the eighth book. Of the 
remaining five, which alone concern us, his d is Vat. 1506, the codex 
whose claims to have preserved the true text I am trying to make good, 
and his e (Vat. 2089) is a sister MS to d, unfortunately only available 
for small portions of the book: his a, Vat. 839, may be said to be 
nearly identical with his printed text: the other two are h (Jerusalem 
111 3), @ poor witness, and f (Barberini 11 55, now in the Vatican) of 
about the year 800, containing a text as good as it is ancient, but 
extant only for chapters 4, 5, 16-27, and the last few Afostolic Canons 
with the concluding doxology. 

But besides the direct witness of these Greek manuscripts to the text 
of the Afostolic Constitutions, we have also the indirect witness of the 
four ancient versions and of the Greek Zfitome. 

The so-called Epitome is a parallel text to the greater part of the 
eighth book, omitting chapters 3, 5 (part of) to 15, 29, 35-41—roughly 
speaking, the prayers or liturgical part of the book—and the Afostolic 
Canons. What exactly is the true account to be given of its relation to 
the full text of the Constitutions has been a matter of sharp dispute. 
Its text of the prayer for the ordination of a bishop is undeniably simpler 
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and more primitive than the text given in A.C. viii 5: so much so that 
one group of critics have seen in the Zpitome a source, or at least a pre- 
liminary sketch by the compiler, of the eighth book.’ Others have 
pointed out the difficulties in detail which this interpretation of the data 
involves, and have with no legs certainty concluded that the Zpitome 
must be an excerpt from the completed text, and is therefore posterior 
to the completion of the Constitutions. Both views are up to a certain 
point correct. It may now be taken as an acquired result that the 
Epitome is, as a whole, a secondary and dependent text, posterior and 
not prior to the Constitutions : but on the other hand it is no less clear 
that for the bishop’s ordination-prayer, and for one or two smaller 
passages, the epitomator went back behind the Constitutions to their 
source in the Church Order of Hippolytus.2 How much later than the 
Constitutions he should be placed we cannot say: but since not only 
the Constitutions but the much earlier work of Hippolytus was at his 
disposal, the probability is that his date is relatively ancient.* 

The fragment of the Latin version discovered by myself and the late 
Dr Spagnolo in codex li of the Chapter Library at Verona has been 
published partly in this JouRNAL, but more fully and with a revised text 
in Leclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta LIuris Antiquissima 1 iii (1913) 
pp. 32 a—hh: it commences near the beginning of the 41st chapter of 
the eighth book, and goes straight on to the end of the Afostolic 
Canons and final doxology, save for a lacuna extending from the middle 
of the 47th to the middle of the 52nd canon. In age this fragment far 
exceeds any other extant text in any language of the Constitutions, since 
the manuscript in which it is preserved is of date not later than the end 
of the sixth century; and the value of the text appears to be fully 
proportionate to its age. 

The Syriac text is now generally accessible through the medium of 
the French translation by the Abbé F. Nau Za version syriaque de 
? Octateuque de Clément (Paris 1913). This Octateuch is a collection of 
canonical material, not a single document, and is probably arranged in 
eight books on the model of our Greek Afostolic Constitutions: but the 
first two books consist of the Zestamentum Domini, the third of the so- 
called Apostolic Church Order, and it is only the last five books which 
concern us. The fourth book corresponds to A. C. viii chapters 1 and 
2: the fifth book represents 4. C. viii 3-5, 16-26: the sixth contains 
most of A. C. viii 27-34, 42-46: the seventh consists of some of the 

1 I very tentatively adopted this view myself, J. J. S. xvi (July 1915) p. 545 n. 1. 

2 See E. Schwartz Die pseudo-apostolischen Kirchenordnungen (1910) pp. 27, 31, 
and Dom Connolly The So-called ! Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents 
(Texts and Studies viii 4: 1916) pp. 37-50. 

3 The oldest manuscripts that are known to contain the Epitome are of the 


eleventh century. 
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chapters of A.C. viii omitted in the preceding books: the eighth and 
last gives the Apostolic Canons. 

The colophon to book 2 of the Octateuch attributes the translation 
from Greek into Syriac to Jacob (of Edessa) and to the year 687. So 
far as books 4-8 are concerned, there can be I believe no doubt that 
they are a direct version of the Greek text of the Constitutions. 

The other Oriental versions distinguish themselves from the Syriac 
(a) by not containing the Zestamentum Domini, or rather by not con- 
taining that part of the Zestamentum which is independent of the Church 
Order of Hippolytus, (4) by not containing the material which the seventh 
book of the Syriac Octateuch has taken from A.C. viii, (c) by being 
numbered straight through as so many ‘canons’ instead of being 
divided into books. These versions have been translated into English 
by Mr Horner in his invaluable work Zhe Statutes of the Apostles or 
Canones Ecclesiastici (1904): unfortunately he omitted to render into 
English the Apostolic Canons—i. e. the matter corresponding to book 8 
of the Syriac—and I am unable therefore to cite evidence from them 
under this head. In the Sahidic text canons 63-78 contain those 
chapters of A. C. viii which are contained in books 4, 5, and 6 of the 
Syriac. Substantially the same matter is contained in canons 49-72 
of the Ethiopic, but mixed and interpolated with material from extra- 
neous sources.’ : 

It is likely enough that some of these versions are not ultimately 
independent of one another, but their divergences in detail are suffi- 
ciently large to take their common original, if they had one, back to 
a date not very far removed from the date of the Constitutions. We 
arrive by another route at the same result, if we bear in mind that all 
these versions (like the Greek Z/fitome) are derived in other parts 
directly from the Church Order of Hippolytus, and the original collection 
of Canons or Statutes must therefore have been put together before the 
Church Order went out of circulation—that is to say, hardly later than 
the fifth or sixth century. 

Thus the witnesses whom I propose to cite, the Greek Barberini 
codex f, the Greek Epitome, the Latin version, the Syriac version, the 
other Oriental versions (or at least the common original of these last), 
are all older, most of them much older, than Funk’s Greek MSS (other 
than f): and where they agree, the strain of Greek text which they 
represent is almost certainly the original type. If, further, we remember 
that most of our authorities contain parts only of the book, and not 
always the same parts, we shall find the amount of agreement between 
these early authorities very remarkable indeed. And the text they 


1 I leave the Arabic, as presumably posterior in date, out of account. 
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represent in substantial variations is, with very rare exceptions, the text 
of Vat. 1506. 


Readings in A.C. Book viii (the reading of Funk's edition is given first 
with the supporting authorities: then the reading of Vat. 1506, also with 
the supporting authorities). 

1. ch. 2 § 4 (Funk 468. 13) ds Avavias xai Sapaias év “lepovcadyp, 
kai Sedexias xai "Ayxaias ot év BaBvAdu WevdorpodFrat. 

év ‘lepoucahyp with apparently all extant Greek MSS except d: é 
‘lopayd d, the Epitome, Syr. Sah. Eth. The reference for the judge- 
ment on false prophets is to Jeremiah xxxv (xxviii), xxxvi (xxix), and in 
xxxvi 23 the variant readings év “IopayA and év ‘IepovoaAnp (‘IMA and 
*TAjp) recur, &*A giving IopayA, 8° and Q giving ‘IepoveaAjp. Both in 
LXX and in A. C. the older group of authorities is strong for év "IopayA. 

2. ch. 4 § 2 (Funk 472. 6) & waow dpeprrov, ixd ravris Tov Aaod éx- 
AeAeypéevor. 

dpeprrov alone a with most Greek MSS: dyueurrov aporov 8€ d, 
dpeprrov apurtov & f, dyeurrov dpurrnvdy e, dueurrov dpurrovy Epit., 
‘ce serait bien s'il était’ Syr. The evidence of Sah. and Eth. is more 
doubtful: but as each of them has three adjectives corresponding to the 
év wacw dpeyrrov of Funk’s text, it is probable that they read dpurrov 
like the Epitome, and took it for a qualification of the bishop. It is 
clear that in some form dpwrov 8€, dpuorovdy, or something like them, 
is original: probably it was omitted as unintelligible in the later Greek 
MSS, for in e and f we already see that the process of depravation of the 
text has got so far as to produce what is nonsense as it stands dpurrov 5, 
dpuotnvin. What exactly the original reading was is not clear: but the 
choice seems to lie between (1) dpurrivdny ‘chosen for his merit’, 
a word perhaps rare enough to have led to corruption of the text, and 
(2) dpurrov S€ ‘ if possible, unanimously elected’. Perhaps the former 
alternative is supported by vi 23. 5 Tovis dpicrous «is iepwovvyv 
mpoxepiLer Oar, 

3. ch. 5 § 3 (Funk 474. 13) da trav ody drocrddwy Kai qpav Tov 
Xapite of TapeotwTwv erurkdTwv. 

jpov alone, apparently all extant Greek MSS but d: jpév SBacxd- 
hwv d with Syr., p. 93, ‘par tes apétres et nos docteurs’ (the prayer is 
absent from Epit. Sah. Eth., and f is defective, owing apparently to an 
accidental loss, for the first part of it). Without knowing the reading 
of the Syriac I had on internal grounds defended the reading of d 
(J. ZS. xvi [Oct. 1914] p. 57). For the collocation of cév and jpér, 
both applied to the same persons—‘ those who were Thy apostles and 

1 Cf. Aristotle Politics ii 11. 8 ob pévov dproriviny GAA Kal mdovtivdny viovra Seiv 
aipeiaOa Tovs Gpxovras. 
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our teachers ’—cf. viii r2 § 7 (498. 4) dpxvepéa wov, Bacréa Se Kai Kiprov 
mdons vontis kai algOyris picews, and the d-text of viii 12 §.27 (504. 26) 
"Ingots 5 Xpurris 6 Kipwos cai Oeds jpiv, vod 8% dyyedos Kai ris Suvdpews 
apxurtparyyos. 

4. ch. 16 § 3 (Funk 522. 4) Kupue ravroxparop & Oeds ipa. 

6 Oeds jpov a and all MSS save df: 6 Baotheds jyiov df with 
Epitome and Syr. (p. 95 ‘notre roi’). This prayer also is absent from 
Sah. and Eth. Either reading is in itself satisfactory: but the weight 
of the ancient evidence is all on the side of d. 

5. ch. 22 § 3 (Funk 526. 14) rov dpiOpov trav éxAexrov aavdiadvAdcowr. 

tav éxXextav cov without addition a and all MSS save df: rav 
éxXextav cov év Shw TG xdopw df Syr. (‘le nombre de tes élus par tout le 
monde’ p. 97). From the prayer at the laying on of hands on a reader, 
which is absent from Epit. Sah. and Eth. Probably a case of accidental 
omission—perhaps of a complete line of 12 letters—in the ancestry of 
the main group of MSS. : 

6. ch. 27 § x (Funk 530. 1) Sipwv dé 6 Kavavirys. 

6 Kavavirms a and all MSS save df: 6 Kavavaios df Epit. Syr. 
(‘Simon le Cananéen’ p. 99), and so the quotation in Severus of 
Antioch (E. W. Brooks Select Letters of Severus pp. 211, 213).' The 
evidence for Kavavaios here seems overwhelming, and the fact that 
Kavavirys stands without variant in Funk’s apparatus in the list of the 
Apostles in A.C. vi 14 §1 (Funk 335. 11), though if the issue here 
were in itself obscure it might be decisive, cannot as things are weigh 
down the balance. 

The title of the apostle Simon is derived of course from Matt. x 4 = 
Mark iii 18. In both cases Kavavaios appears to be beyond question 
the true reading (Mt. BC DL 1 33 Old Latin against NE etc.: Mk. 
NBCDLA 33 Old Latin against A etc.), and is borne out by the 
parallel text of St Luke vi 15 rév xaAovpevoy ZnAwryy, since xavavaios is 
a transliteration of the Hebrew word of which fyAwrys is a translation. 

7- ch. 30 § 2 (Funk 532. 21) ai yap drapyai trav icpéwv ciciv Kai Tov 
abrois éfurnperoupevov S.axdvev. 

Staxé+wv a and all Funk’s MSS except d (f is not available here, or 
in any of the readings that follow): om. d with the Epitome and all 
three versions, Syr. (‘les prémices sont pour les prétres et pour ceux qui 
les servent’ p. 100) Sah. (Horner, p. 349 ‘to the priests alone and those 
who do service [hyp.] for them’) and Eth. (#. p. 205 ‘for the priests 
and their ministers’). The context shews I think that the Jewish 


1 Severus is quoting 4. C. viii 27 ‘the canon that is given out as having been 
enacted by Simon the Cananaean’. He holds strongly to the principle that later 
enactments repeal earlier ones, and therefore the canon of Nicaea supersedes the 
canon of Simon. But it looks as if he did not really admit the apostolic authority 
of the Constitutions. 
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priests are here intended, and therefore dvaxdvev is not really in 
place. 
8. ch. 33 § 2 (Funk 538. 12) cxodalérwoar év rij exxAnoia. 
év a etc. Syr. (‘ils seront assidus dans l’église’ p. ro1): om. de 
Epit. Sah. (Horner, p. 353 ‘let them devote themselves to the church ’) 
Eth. (2. p. 210 ‘they shall have an opportunity for [going to] church’). 
g. ch. 41 § 4 (Funk 550. 21) 76 Aoyixdv todTo CGov Tov dvOpwrov. 
todro a and apparently all Funk’s MSS except d: om. d Lat-Ver. 
‘rationabile animal hominem’ and the editio princeps of Turrianus. 
The Oriental versions all omit this prayer. 
to. ch. 42 § r (Funk 552. 19) & wWadpois Kal dvayvéopacw Kai 
™porevxais. 
kat dvayvéopacw a etc.: om. de Epit. Lat-Ver. ‘in psalmis et 
oratione’, Syr. (‘avec des chants et des peitres’ p- 103) Sah. (Horner, 
p- 355 ‘with psalms [psalmos | and prayers’) Eth. (é. p. 215 ‘with 
psalms and prayers’). 
11. ch. 42 § 3 (Funk 552. 19-22) émreAcioOw tpita Tov Kexousnpevor 
. kal €vata ... Kai Tesoapaxoortd. 
tesoapaxoord a etc. Epit-codd: tpraxoord e Epit-codd Lat-Ver. Syr. 
(‘la trentaine’ p. 103) Sah. (Horner, p. 356 ‘their month’) Eth. (¢d. 
p. 216 ‘the completion of a month’). The evidence of d, if Funk’s 
silence may be trusted, goes on this occasion with a: but its sister MS e 
retains what I cannot doubt to be the original reading. As the author 
of the Constitutions appeals here to the ‘ancient type’ of the mourning 
of the people for Moses, which according to Deut. xxxiv 8 was 30 days 
and not 40, internal and external evidence combine to recommend the 
reading tpvaxoord. On the two periods, 30 and 40, see Pére H. Dele- 
haye Les origines du culte des martyrs pp. 38-40: he cites the Acts of 
John for the third day, and oh the other side the funeral oration 
of St Ambrose over the Emperor Theodosius pronounced 40 days 
after his death. As St Ambrose rather definitely implies’ that the 
observation of the third and thirtieth days went together, and alternatively 
that of the seventh and fortieth, that is a further reason for preferring 
‘thirtieth’ in the present passage. Taken with the evidence of the verse 
in Deuteronomy, it closes the question.” 


1 de obitu Theodosii § 3 ‘alii tertium diem et trigesimum, alii septimum et quadra- 
gesimum, observare consueverunt ’. 

2 In c. xxi of the Lausiac History we are told the story of a certain Christian 
scholasticus Eulogius and of a mutilated cripple to whom he ministered in the desert, 
They died within a few days of one another, and the narrator of the story, Cronius, 
arrived at the monastery ‘at the moment when the reocepaxoora of the one, and 
the rpira of the other, were being celebrated’, So Abbot Butler prints the text, 
Historia Lausiaca ii 68. 15: but in his note, p. 202, he points out that the evidence 
of the Greek MSS of the Historia is in favour of tpaxoora. I should not venture 
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12. ch. 46 § 13 (Funk 560. 27) éya “IdxwBos xai éyd KAjpys. 

*IdxwBos . . . KAjpns a and one other MS with one MS of Epit.: 
ir. Khfpns . . . “IdxwBos de Epit. (all MSS save one), Lat-Ver. Syr. 
(‘moi Clément et moi Jacques’ p. 107) Sah. (Horner, p. 362 ‘I Klémés 
and Jakobos’) Eth. (#. p. 221 ‘Klémentos and Ya’ekob’). In A.C. 
viii 10 § 7 James is named before Clement: but the external evidence 
for naming Clement first in the present passage is unusually strong. 

13. ch. 46 § 17 (Funk 562. 20) ®idAurmov tiv duaxovov tpav. 

par a etc. Epit-cod: om. d Epit. (all MSS save one) Lat-Ver., Syr. 
p- 107, Sah. p. 363, Eth. p. 222. As in the last case a parallel reading 
elsewhere in A. C. (vi 7 § 2 idurmos & avvarderohos jay) goes to 
support the reading of Funk: but again we have all the older authorities 
without exception ranged against him. 

14. ch. 46 § 17 (Funk 562. 25) MeAywredéx xai “1d8. 

"148 a and apparently all MSS save d: "laxdéB d Epit. Lat-Ver., Syr. 
p- 107, Sah. p. 363, Eth. p. 222. Melchisedek and Job are named 
together in ii 55 § 1 da MeAyuoredéx Kai trav watpiapyav Kai Tod Oeodirois 
"IoB, and in vi 12 § 13 Trois mpd rod vopov gdvarxois "Evas "Evax Nae 
MeAxwoedéx "168, and next to one another in a long catalogue of O.T. 
worthies vii 39 § 3, viii 5 § 3, and compare also viii 12 § 23 6 rov 
Medxuredix dpxrepéa ons Aatpeias Tpoxepurdpevos, Tov ToAVTAaY Gepdrovra 
cov 1aB vixyriy Tod dpxexdxov dpews dvadeigas. It is clear therefore that 
the collocation of Melchisedek and Job was familiar to the author of 
the Constitutions and would be familiar to attentive readers of his work. 
But in none of the other instances of collocation is there anything 
which even remotely suggests that Job had received a priesthood direct 
from God—while in the last passage cited the priesthood of Melchisedek 
was emphasized, so that it would have been natural to emphasize. also 
the priesthood of Job, if such a thing was really in the author’s mind. 
True, neither is a priesthood of Jacob mentioned in terms: but on two 
occasions it is noted that Jacob had seen Christ face to face and 
received God’s message from him, v 20 § 5, vii 33 § 5, and I think that 
here too the same must be the underlying idea. 

If Jacob is right, then it is likely that the alternative reading "Ié8 was 
derived by an attentive reader and critic from the apparent parallels in 
other parts of A. C. If so, a similar explanation will account for the 
to say whether the evidence of these MSS, or the evidence of the Latin and Syriac 
versions on the other side, should carry preponderant weight in establishing the 
text of the Historia: but the editor was obviously relying in large part on the con- 
sideration that ‘the Greek practice, ancient and modern, seems to have been to 
commemorate the departed on the fortieth day’. Since the only Greek witness 
he cites earlier than the sixth century is the passage in Ap. Const., it is the more 


important to point out that the ‘ ancient Greek practice’ ought now to be cited not 
for ‘fortieth’ but for ‘ thirtieth’. 
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corruptions in nos. 12 and‘13 sufra—they are due to an early editor’s 
false assimilation to other passages in the Constitutions. 
After this point the Sahidic and Ethiopic versions fail us. 
15. Can. Apost. 1 (Funk 564. 1) éxioxoros toivuv. 
toivwy de, Lat-Ver. ‘ episcopus ergo’, and John Scholasticus (on this 
occasion Funk deserts the reading of a for the reading of d): om. a etc. 
The Syriac is cited by Funk for rofvwy: but Nau’s text p. 117 (‘ L’évéque 
sera ordonné’) gives nothing to correspond. The reading is an im- 
portant one, because it implies an organic connexion between the 
Apostolic Canons and the eighth book of the Constitutions—a connexion 
which I have not the least doubt does really go back to the common 
author of both. 
16. Can. Apost. 1 (Funk 564. 1) xetporoveioOw. 
xetporoveioOw a etc. Jo. Schol.: yetporoveirar de, Lat-Ver. ‘ordinatur’ ; 
Syr. ‘sera ordonné’ (p. 117), but Nau adds in brackets xetporoveioGw. 
The imperative is supported by the parallel earlier in the book, xxvii 2 
(Funk 530. 3) érioxoros ird tpav 7% dv0 érurxdrwv xeporoveicOw: the 
indicative is supported by the sentences immediately preceding—which 
as the particle roivw shews are to be taken in close connexion—ovx 
éauto Tus apmdle 7d iepatixov dgiwpa GAG. . . AapPdver xrA. 
17. Can. Apost. 3 (Funk 564. 10) €Aaov «is ri Avxviav. 
thy Avyxviav a etc. Jo. Schol.: ri dyiav Avyviay de Syr. (‘pour la 
sainte lampe’ p. 117). Lat-Ver. ‘oleum speciosum candelarum’, where 
I half suspect ‘speciosum’ to be a corruption of starum = ‘sanctarum’ 
(or ‘ specie sCarum ’ ?). 
18. Can. Apost. 64 (Funk 584. 1) odBBarov rj tod évos povou 
vnorevwv. 
aijv Tov évds povou a and apparently all MSS save d, Jo. Schol., Syr. 
(‘un seul samedi’ p.‘125): Av rod évos d Lat-Ver. ‘excepto uno’, and 
cf. Ps-Ign. ad Phil. 13 cdBBarov vycteie: rrijv Evds caBBéarov. 
19. Can. Apost. 85 (Funk 590. 12) Mwoéws wévre Févecrs “Efodos 
Aevitixdv "ApOpoi Aeutepovdutov. 
éveois . . . Aeurepovdptov a (and apparently all MSS save d) Jo. Schol.: 
om. (so that Mwoéws wévre stands alone, without the names of the 
individual books) d Lat-Ver. Syr. 
zo. Can. Apost. 85 (Funk 590. 16) Wadpot éxardv mevrijxovra 
(or pv’). 
Wahpoi pv’ a etc.: Wadrypiov & Jo. Schol.: BiBdos Pahpav pva’ d, 
‘ codex psalmorum centum quinquaginta unus’ Lat-Ver., ‘le livre des cent 
cinquante et un psaumes’ Syr. p. 128. The combination d Lat. Syr. 
is decisive for BiBAos: but it is not clear whether the right text is 
‘150 psalms one book’ or ‘book of 151 psalms’. It is certainly 
possible that the Verona MS (or its archetype) read ‘ unius’ not ‘unus ’. 
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21. Can. Apost. 85 (Funk 590. 17) SoAopuévros BiBAia tpia Napoipia 
"ExxAnoractis "Acpa dopdtwy. 
tpia ... dopdrwv a etc., Jo. Schol.: wévre (with omission, as in the 
cases of the books of Moses, of any names) d Lat-Ver. Syr. One 
cannot but suppose that the books of Solomon would be most naturally 
ranked as five, by the inclusion of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus—according 
to the a text the book of Wisdom is altogether excluded from the canon : 
on the other hand the book of Ecclesiasticus is separately mentioned 
a line or two further on as a book used in the instruction of the young. 


I think it may be fairly claimed that the cumulative effect of these 
various readings, in most of which d is certainly right against a, creates 
a strong presumption in favour of revising the principle on which Funk 
constructed his text. Funk’s edition was an enormous improvement 
upon Lagarde’s: and further, so far as I can see, there is not the 
same amount of serious difference in books iii-vii of the A/ostolic 
Constitutions (d is not extant for the first two books) between the 
readings of the two leading MSS. Nor should I at all assert that, even 
apart from mere slips, d is always correct where it differs from a. But 
if I have established my case, it follows at least that its evidence must 
always be taken into definite account, even where it represents a tradi- 
tion of the text unrepresented in any of the other MSS. _If the variation 
is one of theological language, the presumption in favour of d is still 
stronger. I will close by citing one such instance from the earlier 
books. In v 16. 2 (Funk 283. 20) the reading of a is rév zpd mévrww 
aidvwv é airod yervnévra, vidv povoyey, that of a second group sub- 
stitutes iw’ for é£ and yevvwpevov for yewnévra, the editor with yet 
another MS gives yeyevvypévov. But d and its sister MS have the 
shorter reading tov mpd ravrwv aiwvwv vidv povoyery, and this is surely 
right. On only two other occasions does even the printed text of 
the Constitutions use yewvao0a of the Divine generation, and in one 
of them (vii 41. 5 [446. 3, 4]) the textis suspicious. And for the phrase 
5 pd rdvrwv aidvev vids povoyerys we have an almost exact parallel in 
viii 1. 10 (464. 3) 4 zpd aidvwv povoyerys. 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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AD 1 COR. xIil. 


DE hoc capite quamquam multa a viris doctis acute scripta sunt,’ 
tamen id dicendi genus, quod in eo nemo non facile animadvertat, usque 
adhuc nondum iuste illustratum esse ego opinor. 

Solent interpretatores hanc epistulae partem eximia laude ornare, cum 
et res, quam explicat auctor, sanctissima esse et verborum compositio rei 
accommodata sermonem sublimem efficere videatur. Scribit autem 
apostolus de amore Christiano, quem carmine quodam celebrare éum 
plerique putant. Nam ATAIIH ita interpretantur, ut ei verbo vim 
mysticam attribuant; affectum enim intelligunt intimi pectoris, quo 
perfusi benignitate erga homines et desiderio Dei commoveamur, quique 
se per calamum apostoli in hymnum elatum, divino Spiritu inflatum, 
effundat. 

At ego verba Paulina alia ratione interpretanda suspicor. EDWARDVs 
LEHMANN, vir ille acerrimus, in libro qui inscribitur STALLET OCH 
VAGEN (Stockholmiae Mcmxviil) doctrinam de amore, quam explicat 
apostolus 1 Cor. xiii, stoico ingenio imbutam esse breviter contendit. 
Monet enim amorem ab apostolo laudatum praecipue virtutem nega- 
tivam esse, cum id semper spectet, ut homo Christianus, ut se ab omni 
iniuria abstineat, ita omne incommodum aequo animo sustineat. Quod 
ad praecepta stoicorum (dzréxov, dvéxov) mire quadrare. Quam sententiam 
viribus iunctis excussimus, fructumque communis laboris mox in lucem 
edere cogitamus. His autem perspectis ad investigandam rationem, qua 
verba composita sunt, me res ipsa provexit meque impulit, ut in stoi- 
corum scriptis si quid cum sermone Paulino conferre liceat quaererem. 
En quae repperi. 

Epict. Diéss. ii 12. 14. 

70 mparov Sé rovTo Kai paducra tdiov Swxpdrovs pydémwote zapoévvO7jvar 

év Aoyw, pydémote oidopov tpoeveyxacGar wndev, pndémote LBpurrixdv . . . 
Epict. Zunch. i 3. 

cay 8¢ 7d cov povov oinOys adv elva, Td Se GAASTpLOV, Sorwep éoriv, GAAO- 
tprov, oddeis oe dvayxdoe ovderore, Obdeis oe Kwrvcet, Ob pEmpy oddéva, obK 
éyxadréoas Twi, dxwv mpdtes ob8é Ev, oddeis oe BArdwer, exOpdv obx ees 
ob8é yap BAaBepov m1 weioy. 

Epict. Diss. iii 2. 14. 

Oérers vor cixw, Tiva hpiv esas; dvOpurov . . . pewpipowpov, 6fOvpov, 

1 J. Weiss Der erste Brief an die Korinther, 1911; A. Harnack Siteungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1911, p. 132 ; H. Mosbech Dansk teologisk tidsskrift, 3 Reekke 
v. Bind, p. 193; R. Reitzenstein Historia Monachorum, Gottingen, 1916, pp. 100 ff, 
239, 272 ff, Nachrichten von der kgl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, Philologisch-historische 


Klasse, 1916; Historische Zeitschrift, 3. Folge 20. Bd.; A. Harnack Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, Band 164 (1916), Heft 1; H. Kurfess Sokrates vi 11-12 ; P. Corssen ibid. 
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derov, wavta peudducvov, Waow éyxadovwwra, pyderote Hovxiav ayovta, 
mépirepov. 

Maximi Tyrii Philosophumena ed. Hobein xx 2 repi rijs Loxpdrovs 
épwrixns 

‘O 88 Epws otdevi otrws wodepet Gs dvdyny Kal d€a- Kai éotiv yphya 
yaipov Kai dewas éhevPepov, xai THs Sardprys airis eAevOepwrepov. Movov 
yap ro Tav év dvOpwras Eps, éraddv ty xabapas ovyyévytat, 
od rAovrov TéOyrev, 0b ripavvov dédiev, 08 BaciAea éxrdAyrrerat, 

0b dixacrypioy puddrrera, ob pevyer Oavarov- 
od Onpiov aire Sevdv, ob rip, 0b xpypvos, ob Oddarra, 
od gidos, ob Bpdxos, dAAG Kai 
Ta dropa aiT® evropwrara, kai Ta Sawa ebpaywrata, 
kai Ta HoBepa eirerécrara, Kai Ta xadera edKoAwTara. 
Ilotapoi wdvtes repdcipor, xepaves TrAOIiMwWTaTOL, Opn evdpopwrata 
mavtaxod Gapoci, wavtwv trepopa, WavtTw Kparel. 

Cum his conferendum illud apostoli Pauli 1 Cor. xiii 4-6. 

} aydan paxpoOvpe, xpyoteverat 7 dyary, 

ob Lndoi 7 dyarn, 06 reprepeverar, 0b Gvowira, 

odx doxnpovel, ob Cyret ra éavris, 06 mapofiverar, ob Aoyilerat Td Kaxov, 
0b xalpea eri rp ddixia, ovyxaipa 5¢ rH dAnGeia- 

wévta oréye, WavtTa moreia, WdvTa éAmifer, Wdvta iropevet. 

Apud Maximum Tyrium Platonem cum philosopho stoico in unum 
corpus coaluisse credo. Neque enim dubium est, Maximum ad Platonis 
Symposium (p.-197) respicere ; sed eadem verba doctrinam genusque 
. dicendi, in quo versabatur stoica AvatpiBy, redolent. Doctrina enim 
stoica praeceptorum duo genera amplectitur : ‘ne feceris’ et ‘ patiaris ’. 
Quae leges cum.sine exceptione in omnibus rebus diligenter servandae 
sint, frequenter magistro opus est his verbis: ‘ne’ sive ‘nunquam’ (ov, 
ovdérore) et ‘omnia’ (rdvra), et ita quidem, ut studio inculcandae 
doctrinae flagrans eadem verba saepius iteret praeceptor (od ... ov... 
ov... Wavra... wWavra... wavra...). Quem dicendi modum com- 
muni usu atque consuetudine in sermonem philosophicum receptum 
apostolus suum fecisse videtur. Quae cum ita sint, eum non hymnum sed 
admonitionem gravem ad Corinthios scripsisse constat. 

Neque abest suspicio, quin et versus 1-5 eiusdem capitis genus 
quoddam orationis imitentur ab aliis institutum. Scribit autem 
apostolus : 
éav tais préooars TOV dvOpiruy AadG xai Tov dyyéAuw, dyarnv dé py Exw, 

yéyova xaAxds 7 aixev 7 xipBadov dAaddfov. Kai 
dav Exw mpodyreiay xai cidG Ta proTypia TavTa Kai Tagay TH yvoow, Kai 
dav yw racav Thy Tictw SoTe Opn peOoravat, 

dyarnv 8% ph Exw, 

ob8dy eimt. Kai 
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édv Ywpiow ravra Ta imdpxovTa pov, Kai 
éav rapada 7d capa pov iva kavOjocopuat, 
dydrnv 8 ph xo 
ovdey dpeAodpar. 
Cum his confero Epict. Diss. iv 8. 25 : 
‘et pé tus’, dyoiv, ‘ BAdWar divaras, 
éya ovdéey rove 
€i G\Aov repipév, iva pe OheAHoy, 
ey ody eiur- 
Gédw Te Kai ob yiverat 
éyo druyns ep.’ 
Adicio locum ex Vetere Testamento adhibitum, Ps. cxxxviii (LXX) 
wv. 8s.: 
éav dvaBo eis rov ovpavor, 
ov ef éxei- 
éav xataBe «is rov adnv, 
mapet 
édv dvaddBw ras rrépvyds pou Kat’ éphov 
kal katackyvwcw eis Ta Exyata THS Gaddoons, 
Kai yap éxel } xeip cov Sdyynoe pe «Tr. 
Haec eodem pertinent. In monendo Corinthios de excellentia 
amoris apostolus cxja sequitur rhetoricum, non proprium sermonis 
genus et ex ipso natum affectu mystico incitatus procreat. 


ANTON FRIDRICHSEN. 


EN OAITQ ME TIEIOEIS XPISTIANON 
TMOIHSAI—ACTS XxvIi 28. 


In Acts xxvi 28 Westcott and Hort, faithful to the documentary 
evidence, print év dA‘yw pe reas Xpwriavov rojo. Yet primitive 
error is suspected, and Hort proposes zéroas for pe weibas ‘for the 
personal reference expressed by pe loses no force by being left to im- 
plication’. A possible explanation of the text seems to have escaped 
notice, though the quotation may be found in Sophocles’ Lexicon. In 
3 Regn. xx 7 Jezebel taunts Ahab: Si viv otrws routs Baoihéa eri 
*IopayA ; Dost thou thus play the king over Israel? Hence we may 
translate in Acts, ‘ Almost, or lightly, or closely thou art pressing me to 
play the Christian’; unless, taking the present tense more freely, we 
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prefer, ‘ The next thing will be that you would persuade me to play the 
Christian’. 

It is true that in 3 Regn. the reading of A is BaovwAelav, which cor- 
responds to the Hebrew. That correspondence is, however, an argu- 
ment, so far as it goes, against originality. A somewhat curious parallel 
to phrase and variation is to be found in Tacitus. In Amn. xiii 14 we 
read that ‘Nero infensus iis quibus superbia muliebris innitebatur 
demovet Pallantern cura rerum quis a Claudio impositus velut arbitrium 
regni agebat’: and in //is¢. iv 21 ‘ Proinde perfuga Batavus arbitrium 
rerum Romanarum ne ageret’. So the Medicean MS in each place. 
But in each place arbitrum is an early correction, and in Amn. xiii 
the apologetic ve/ut lends probability to the correction. Is zoveis 
BaoirAda an early example of Latinism in the xowy? Perhaps not. 
The other quotations in Sophocles seem to shew that the use is 
idiomatic in later Greek, and it might have sprung up naturally in the 
popular speech of any period. 

A. NAIRNE. 


PROVERBS xxv 22. 


‘Tou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.’ The sense of these 
words is clear; as Wildeboer says (Marti Kurzer Handcommentar), 
they are an image of penitence. No satisfactory explanation, however, 
has been offered of the figure. In 4 Ezra xvi 54 a similar phrase 
describes the punishment of hypocrisy: ‘Non dicat peccator se non 
pecasse, quoniam carbones ignis comburet super caput eius qui dicit : 
Non peccavi coram deo et gloria ipsius.’ 

A striking parallel occurs in the Egyptian. story published by 
F. L. Griffith in Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (Oxford 1900) 
and called by him ‘ the Tale of Khamuas and Neneferkaptah’. In this 
tale (p. 32), after Setne has stolen the book of Thoth, Neneferkaptah 
says to his wife: ‘Be not grieved in heart, I will cause him to bring 
this book hither, a forked stick (?) in his hand and a censer (?) of fire 
upon his head.’ G. Maspéro (Les contes populaires de PEgypte anctenne 
2me éd. 1889) translates ‘une fourche et un baton 4 la main’, and in 
a note speaks of the magical properties of fire and iron. 

Griffith remarks : ‘This curious penance (?) may have been a recog- 
nized one, but no other instance of it is recorded.’ 

The papyrus containing the Egyptian tale is said to be not earlief 
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than the Ptolemaic period. The tale itself may be older or may contain 
old ideas. The likeness to the verse in Proverbs is remarkable, and as 
no explanation can be given from Hebrew sources the idea may have 
been borrowed from Egyptian ritual. 


A. S. TRITTON. 


‘THE JOHANNINE ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY 
MINISTRY OF JESUS,’ 


A FEW arguments may be added in support of the contention in 
Dr Cadoux’s article in the last number of the JourNAL that the Johannine 
account of the cleansing of the Temple stands as against the Synoptic. 

Dr Cadoux’s first five ‘considerations’ do not need comment: 
they stand unchallengeable. On 6(a) I may refer to my article in 
The Interpreter for July 1910 on the Misinterpretations in the Fourth 
Gospel. On 6(b) nothing needs to be added. 

Approaching the incident of the cleansing of the Temple court from 
this point of view, we see these notable features in the Johannine 
account. 

On His frst visit to Jerusalem, coming up to the centre of the 
nation’s religious life, with heart enkindled with historic memories and 
present anticipation, Jesus is overwhelmed with horror at the actual 
facts: ‘My Father’s House—this!’ The anger of that day is probably 
an epoch in religious history. ‘Two points are clear and relevant here : 
first, the anger and amazement of Jesus are psychologically incredible 
in the year 29, though entirely natural in 27. Second, Dr Oesterley’s 
view (which I accept) that Jesus is abrogating entirely the Jewish 
sacrificial system is supported by the Johannine narrative, wherein 
Jesus bids the Jews (the religious authorities) go on with their work of 
destroying their religion, and He will build a new one. This is here 
ignored by the Synoptic narrative, but confirmed by Matt. xii 6: ‘one 
greater than the temple is here’ (a cotemporary statement). If the 
Fourth Gospel is psychologically correct, is it not likely also that it 
may be historically correct? This is made the more likely when we note 
Dr Oesterley’s contention that Jesus abrogated both the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system and the Jewish Sabbath. According to my system (0. cit. 
infra) He did these things at the same period. Dr Oesterley brackets 
them psychologically, and separates them by two years in time. 

Against Dr Cadoux, I must point out that in placing this incident at 
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the deginning of the first year, instead of at the end, he is sinning 
against the psychological situation. (@) Cou/d Jesus have done this 
thing when entirely unknown? According to Dr Cadoux’s arrange- 
ment it is His first appearance in public. This is to me incredible. 
(4) Would Nicodemus have said to an entire novice ‘we know that 
thou art a teacher’ come from God’? Every word of Nicodemus 
implies a previous Galilean ministry. We must place the incident in 
A. D. 27, after the first Galilean ministry, which ends with Mk. ii 13-17 
(Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel, 31-33). Jn. ii 19, Matt. xii 6, 7, 
Mk. ii 28 give us the first great climax. 

Dr Cadoux’s arguments on pp. 316-317 turn chiefly on the word Judaea 
taken in a narrow sense. Surely a journey to Jerusalem from Galilee 
may be taken as a journey to Judaea. But it is also clear that you 
cannot go from Jerusalem into Judaea any more than you can go from 
Glasgow into Scotland, for you are already in Judaea. Yet Dr Cadoux 
would perpetuate the present arrangement whereby Jesus is made to 
do this. 

Dr Cadoux has failed to allow for the fact that the narratives of the 
Fourth Gospel have great gaps intervening between them. This is 
what we have between ii 12 and iii 22 (as rearranged). He has also 
failed to allow for the fact that in these paragraphs we are not dealing 
with chess-board squares. In my rearrangement I place the Passover 
visit, not affer the Judaean ministry, but é” it, as Jerusalem is in 
Judaea. In that ministry fall the controversies, not only about 
the Temple, but also about Fasting and the Sabbath (Mk. ii 18-iii 6 ; 
op. cit. pp. 32-33), and then there follows the return to Galilee, unnoted 
in any other arrangement, yet plainly indicated in Mk. iii 7-8 and 
Matt. xii 15. 

Finally, I think we must definitely discard iv 35 as a chronological 
datum—in my book it is only tentatively allowed. It is a proverbial 
saying, and the whole of 35-36 is figurative. Cf. David Smith’s note 
(Expositor, Sixth Series, vi 442-443) and Dr Moffatt’s in D.C.G. ii 670». 
It is a little surprising that Dr Cadoux relies so confidently for chrono- 
logical purposes on this passage. I do not see what verses 35-38 have 
to do with their present context at all.’ Where had the disciples been 
reaping (verse 38)? This being so, I do not think he can make verse 35 
a chronological datum. The Judaean ministry probably ended in May 
or June. 

F. WARBURTON LEwiIs. 


1 It is significant that Jn. iv 35-38 answers in length almost precisely to the leaf 
of the. disarranged MS of this Gospel (of. cit. 33-34). It looks like a leaf astray 
from its context. The more I look into this matter, the more I feel that in the dis- 
arrangement a few leaves were lost. 
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‘LIFTING UP’ IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Dr Burk!rt, in his note on ‘lifting up’ and ‘exalting’ in the July 
number of the JouRNAL, argues ‘that the “lifting up” implied in pr 
and its derivatives is of the nature of “fixing”, “ hanging”, “staking”, 
or “straightening”, hardly ever of “raising to a higher level”’. This 

‘ is contrary to a point that I had endeavoured to make in my summary 
of the ‘Semitisms of the Fourth Gospel’, immediately preceding, and, 
pace tanti viri, 1 venture to doubt whether the idea of ‘lifting’ can ever 
be entirely eliminated. As far as my own purpose is concerned, there 
is question chiefly of Aramaic. In Ps. xxi (Vulgate xx) 14 4p? is used 
to render o1%, and is itself rendered exa/tare in Buxtorf and in Walton’s 
Polyglot ; similarly in Ps. xcii (Vulg. xci) 10 (rr), where Buxtorf has 
erexisti, Walton exa/tasti. Other examples might be given. 

I note that in the Introduction to the second volume of the Grammar 
of New Testament Greek begun by Dr Moulton, whose untimely end 
is so great a loss to New Testament philology, Mr Howard characterizes 
the Greek of the Fourth Gospel in a way that would square well with 
the hypothesis that has been set forth in this note. He writes that the 
Fourth Gospel is ‘ the work of a writer to whom Greek was evidently 
no mother-tongue’, and again, ‘the linguistic evidence all goes to shew 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was a man who, while cultured 
to the last degree, wrote Greek after the fashion of men of quite 
elementary. attainment. His uneasy movement in the region of un- 
familiar idiom is never suffered to betray him into a breach of the laws 
of grammar’ (pp. 31-33). This linguistic evidence is to be marshalled 
later in a part of the Grammar which at the time of writing has not yet 
appeared, and therefore one may be pardoned for some suspending of 
the judgement. But it would evidently tend to confirm Mr Howard’s 
view if we could suppose that the evangelist had extended the meaning 
of a word beyond the limits set by Greek usage, owing to the sense 
attaching to the equivalent word in his native Aramaic and Hebrew. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 


ST MAXIMUS CONTRA JVDAEOS: PARALLELS 
IN EARLIER WRITERS. 


Ir may be worth while to draw attention to one or two resemblances 
between some passages in this treatise, as published by Mr C. H. Turner 
in the July number of the JouRNAL, and parts of earlier writers. 
Mr Turner has already stated (JoURNAL xvii [1916] p. 233) how much 
Maximus owed to Ambrose, Hilary, Ambrosiaster, Leo, and Cyprian ; 
‘one or two further evidences of this debt may not be uninteresting. 


| 
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Max. ¢. Jud. c. iii 1. 32 ff (JoURNAL xx p. 297) ‘nec uirginem genuisse 
sine uiri coniunctione credunt [Iudaei et pagani] ... si enim hoc 
aliquantis auibus dedit [Deus] ut de wentfo aut de puluere concipiant 
sine maribus et generent, quanto magis ipse sibi, ut dictum est, corpus 
fabricare ?.. .’ 

A similar argument is used by Ambrose (Hexaem. 5. 20. 64-65) 
‘ negantur uultures indulgere concubitu . . . atque ita sine ullo mascu- 
lorum concipere semine et sine coniunctione generare ... (65)... 
Impossibile putatur in Dei matre quod in uulturibus possibile non 
negatur. Auis sine masculo parit et nullus refellit, et quia desponsata 
Maria peperit, pudori eius faciunt quaestionem...’ (This from Basil, 
Hexaem. Hom. viii § 76 D-£). 

The same fact is stated in Rufinus, Cem. Recogn. viii 25 without the 
same application: ‘aues nonnullae sicut gallinae interdum oua uel 
uento uel puluere concepta parerent.’ (Cf. Plin. V. H. 10. 60. 80.) 

In the same paragraph of the Recognitions we find another parallel : 

Max. 2. c. iv 1. 32 ‘ uiperas ex immundis cineribus nasci’; Ruf. Clem. 

Recog., loc. cit, ‘ alia [animalia ex terra sumunt carnem |], alia ex cinere ut 
uiperae ’. 
_ [More about the viper in Plin. WV. H. 10. 62. 82; Apul. Apo/. ch. 85 
l. 14 ff (ed. Butler and Owen); Ambr. Zz Ps. xxxv 6, Zn Ps, xxxvii 8, 
de Tobia xii 41 ; Prud. Hamart. 585 ff; Petr. Chrysol. Serm. 137 (ed. 
Migne P. Z. 52, Col. 570) and Serm. 31 (287); Fulgent. Rusp. de 
Remiss. Pece. 1. 16 (P. L. 65, 541 B) ; commentators on Matt. iii 7 &c., e.g. 
John Chrysostom iz Matt. Hom. 11. 2 (init.) ; Op. Impf. in Matt. Hom. 
45- 33; Barthius ad Pornob. Lat. Animadvers. p. 312 (Francf. 1624).] 

Besides these parallels from the ¢. Judaeos, the paragraph in 
c. Paganos \l. 360-364 salutis (JOURNAL xvii [1916] p. 332) should be 
marked as taken word for word, with one slight addition, from Ruf. 
Clem. Recogn. v 5, while ll. 77 ff (i. p. 323) seem a reminiscence of 
Recogn. v 15. 


With wermis in the paragraph of Maximus already mentioned 
(JouRNAL xx p. 297) cf. Augustine Zf. 140. 8. 21 (on Ego sum uermis 
et non homo) ‘ideo se hoc nomine Christum praenuntiare uoluisse quia 
uermis de carne sine concuditu nascitur, sicut ille natus est de uirgine ’— 
a thought borrowed from Origen and Jerome (see Goldbacher ad oc.) ; 
and Ep. 102 (guaest. 6). 36 ‘namque hoc animal [ sci/. uermes ] plerumque 
de carne uel de quacumque re terrena sine ullo concudbitu nascitur’. Cf. 
Lucr. 2. 871 f. 

Again Max. ¢. Jud. c. vii |. 20 (p. 303) ‘luna dicitur aecclesia uel quia 
crescit adque decrescit tempore pacis uel persecutionis ; crescit creden- 
tium lucris et aliquando ... tenebratur cum persecutione multi uexan- 
tur...’ ef. [Similarly Hom. ro1 (P. Z. 57, 488 8). ] 
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Cf. Ambr. Hex. 4. 8. 32 ‘ Ecclesia sicut luna defectus habet et ortus 
frequentes sed defectibus suis creuit et his meruit ampliari dum perse- 
cutionibus minuitur et confessorum martyriis coronatur . . .’ efc. (quoted 
by Isidore Wart. Rer. 18. 6); also de Sacram. vi 25; Ep. 18. 26. 

In Aug. Znarr. in Ps, 10. 3f the moon is again a figure of the 
. Church; when obscura it can (§ 4) be understood ‘de ipsorum 
martyrum caedibus et tanta effusione sanguinis .. .’; also in Ps. 71. ro. 

J. H. Baxter. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A HOMILY ATTRIBUTED 
TO ST MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


THE authorship of the homilies’ attributed to St Macarius of Egypt 
is with one exception still undecided. This exception is to be found 
in Homily LI as it is numbered, that is-to say the first of the Harvard 
homilies, which is also and with more propriety called a letter, for it has 
an epistolary beginning and end. The similarities which this letter 
presents to admittedly authentic letters of St Macarius of Egypt, one 
of which is preserved in Latin and seven others in Syriac, make its 
authenticity unquestionable. The aim of the present note is to place 
another of the homilies in the same boat with the Harvard Letter. 

The last of the homilies printed by Migne—Number L—is remark- 
able in having an epistolary ending. The writer says that he has 
written only in brief,? as to men of intelligence. This epistolary con- 
clusion is itself sufficient to prove that the composition should rather 
be styled a letter than a homily. Furthermore, the parallels which it 
presents with Homily LI are such as to compel the reader to conclude 
that it was written by the same man, to the same person, at more or 
less the same time, and under the same circumstances. Its purpose 
is to display the wonderful works of God wrought through the agency 
of His saints ; and the list of saints given as well as the language in 
which their deeds are expressed tallies in a remarkable way with the list 
in Homily LI, as will appear from the following table :-— 


Hom. L. Hom. LI. 
§ 1 “Hiaas. § 2 "HAiav. 
§ 1 Mwiojs etre rH Oadrdooy wai § 2 ro Muwoel.. . roujoas TH Oad- 
énepioOn. Aaccav Spapeiv Eurporbev airot 
§ 2 Aafis. $2 Aas. 
§ 2 “Ingots 6 rou Navy. - . & tH =§ 2 “Incotv rév Tov Navi . . . év ra- 
cupBorq Tov rod€pov. cais Tais cvpPodais Tov Todkgpwr. 


1 Fifty are -printed by Migne in P.G. tom, xxxiv and an additional seven in 
Harvard Theological Studies v, 1918. 

2 Hom. Lad fin. Aid mhedvow 8 . . . Exovres EmoreiAa . . . br dAiywwr anapev 
ipiv dpopphy. 

VOL. XXI. N 
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After these examples from the Old Testament have been enumerated 
their application to the circumstances of the monks is explained :— 


Hom. L. Hom. LI. 
§ 3 ob 8 dxotwy ravra pH paxpdv § § 3 tavTa dt Eypaya ipiv, ddeAqoi, 
cov aréOn 6 voids xr. iva y@re «rh. 


Finally, the relation of Satan and of Grace to the soul is expressed in 
remarkably similar language.’ It is plain that Homily L comes from 
the same. hand which penned Homily LI. The former is no longer 
a floating island wandering about on a sea of uncertainty ; it is fixed to 
the fourth century, and is the work of the ascetic of the Scetic Desert 
known as St Macarius of Egypt. 

This conclusion, based on internal evidence, finds confirmation in 
the documents. The two British manuscripts,’ from which the text of 
the Harvard homilies is drawn, prefix to the fifty-first homily the notice 
Tov abrov povaxod Geiov zarpos Maxapiov éxurtoAy Sevtépa mpds Tov 4BBav 
Supewv tov doxytny tov dro Mecororapias tis Supias Kal mpos Tovs ourois 
ddeAdors tois dvras per aitod: while before the fiftieth homily they 
read rod éciov tatpos ypGv Maxapiov tov Aiyurriov érurtoAn tpwTn mpos 
tov &BBG (sic) Svpedv tov dd Mecororayias ris Svpias. Thus it appears 
that Homily L is an earlier and Homily LI a later letter of St Macarius 
to Symeon. In the former, as he says himself, he took as an ddopyy * 
or starting-point for meditation the acts of the Old Testament saints, 
while in the latter he made a further excursion into the realm of the 
Spirit by surveying the wonders of the Incarnation.‘ As for the identity 
of St Macarius’s correspondent he is doubtless ‘ the admirable Symeon’ 
mentioned in the Lausiac History,’ of whom Palladius speaks as one 
among several who had been driven out of Bethlehem by what he 
ventures to call the bad temper of St Jerome. 


G. L. Marriott. 


1 Cf. Hom. L §§ 3, 4 with Hom. LI § 3. 

2 Cod. Graec. Baroce. 213 in Bodley’s Library and D 2. 4. 6 Codex 55 at 
Holkham. 

8 See Hom. L ad fin. 

* Hom. LI §1. 5 Cap. xxxvi ad fin. 
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THE S.P.C.K. ‘TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY 
DOCUMENTS’. 


THE scholarly enthusiasm of Dr Oesterley and Canon Box, reinforced 
by the practical enterprise of the S.P.C.K., is providing English readers 
with a valuable series of volumes, which have thoroughly deserved the 
welcome which they have received. We ought not, indeed, to speak 
of a series ; the editors and publishers, out of their abundant generosity, 
are giving us ¢hree series. The object is ‘to provide short, cheap, and 
handy text-books’ in translation. For the original texts, as well as for 
more elaborate commentaries, the student must go elsewhere. But 
enough is supplied to enable the reader to appreciate the book he is 
studying, to understand its place in the history of literature and religion, 
and to realize some of the problems as to authorship, date, and origin. 

The editors of the volumes have been well selected. Who, for 
instance, could better treat of the Jewish documents of the Time of 
£zra than Bodley’s new librarian? Dr A. Cowley was one of the first 
editors of the original Aramaic papyri containing the documents, which 
date from 494 to 400 B.c. These texts are of enormous value for the 
history of Judaism, at several points they touch on the situation at 
Jerusalem, and (as is well known to Biblical students) they throw light 
on the early history of the post-exilic community. But they do more 
even than this. It may be said that the history of the lore of the folk 
is as important in its way as the history of its culture; folk-lore is 
indeed a significant aspect of humanism. Hence we rejoice to see that 
Dr Cowley has included the Aramaic fragment of the Story of Ahikar. 
And who shall say to which branch belongs Zhe Apocalypse of Ezra, 
so ably edited by Canon Box himself? At all events its importance 
is beyond question, and students will be grateful to Prof. Box for 
having given them, besides his earlier critical edition of the Second 
Esdras, this admirable version of the Visions which occupy chapters three 
to fourteen. This is not the place to discuss the question of the umity of 
the text. If one has to make any criticism of some of these delightful 
volumes it is that the editors tend occasionally to present one-sided views 
as though these were completely proven and generally accepted. 

One would also like to break a lance with Mr H. St John Thackeray, 
whose Letter of Aristeas is a first-class piece of work. He dates the 

N2 
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Letter ‘about 120-80 B.c.’ To my mind it is a good century earlier. 
Is there really much force in the following argument? ‘It is hard to 
believe that a fictitious story, as Schiirer admits that of Aristeas to be, 
could have gained credence within little more than half a century after 
the period to which it relates.’ That 120 B.c. is rather too late is 
suggested by various considerations. One of them is this. The LXX 
Psalms can hardly have been later than ‘the second half of the second 
century’ (Swete Jntroduction ch. i § 16). Now, in Zhe Letter of Aristeas 
there is what seems to be a clear quotation from the hundred and 
thirtieth Psalm. Asked how a king might inspire terror into his 
enemies, the Sage (§ 194) replies: ‘God also, dy granting reprieves .. . 
instils terror into every breast’ The parallel cited with Wisd. xii 16-18 
scarcely explains this. What does explain it is Ps. cxxx 4: ‘But there 
is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be feared.’ Aristeas, however, 
does not quote the LXX version of the Psalm, his phraseology is quite 
other. It has been argued, with much plausibility, that Aristeas does 
quote the LXX in a few passages. But he only quotes the Pentateuch, 
and this confirms Aristeas’s story that it was only the Pentateuch 
that was translated into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Mr Thackeray, it must be pointed out however, gives strong grounds for 
his own opinion. His translation is very fine. 

What may be called specifically the /ewsk ‘Sibylline Oracles’ 
(books iii, iv, and v) are well edited by the Rev. H. N. Bate, and his 
views on the dates of the various sections are sound. Is it however 
certain that v 256-259 is ‘a Christian oracle’? It may well be that 
the whole passage is merely a hope of the reappearance of Moses. The 
Jewish character of the passage is confirmed by a fact often overlooked. 
The ‘ best of the Hebrews’, i. e. Moses, ‘ stretched forth his hands upon 
the fruitful tree, and stayed the sun’ (Mr Bate reads ‘ shall stay’). The 
latter miracle obviously, it is thought by Mr Bate among others, refers 
to Joshua (x 12-13). But is this so? Now in the Midrash Tanhumah 
to Exod. xvii 18 (cf. Rashi’s Commentary) we read: ‘ His hands were 
steady until the going down of the sun.’ The Amalekites had calculated 


‘ the hours by means of their astrology. But Moses caused sun and 


moon to stand still, and it is this to which the prophet Habakkuk 
alludes when he says (iii 10-11): ‘He (Moses) lifted up his hands on 
high. The sun and moon stood still.’ Thus, Jewish traditional 
exegesis would explain the whole passage of Moses, who caused the 
sun to stand still even as Joshua did. (See S. A. Hirsch’s essay on the 
Jewish Sibylline Oracles in J.Q.R. ii 424, reprinted in his ‘Book of 
Essays’.) There seems good reason therefore to believe that the 
Sibyllist was working on Jewish material in this particular passage. 
Such problems apart, Mr Bate’s edition is most acceptable and ought 
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to be the means of introducing many readers to a literature previously 
inaccessible to them. And yet no one can understand Virgil’s Fourth 
Eclogue without some knowledge of the Sibylline Oracles, 

A passing reference was made above to the desirability of editorial 
information as to differences of opinion regarding the period and 
. provenance of the literature treated in these volumes. A striking 
instance of the effect with which this can be done is given in Joseph 
and Asenath, edited by E. W. Brooks. The latter has accomplished 
his task ably, and will win fresh admirers for this charming narrative of 
Asenath’s love story and spiritual adventure. In the Introduction 
the general editors have interpolated a full statement of the views of 
Dr K. Kohler from the Jewish Encyclopedia (ii 172-176). This 
serves a double purpose. In the first place Dr Kohler makes some 
original points. In the second place the student is introduced to 
Dr Kohler, whose work on this type of literature belongs to the best 
Jewish contributions to the subject. By the way, a reference may be 
made to an earlier English translation of Batiffol’s text. In 1890 was 
published a meritorious rendering ‘Prepared by Mary Brodrick, from 
notes supplied by Sir Peter Le Page Renouf’ (London, Philip Wellby). 
‘ Asenath’ also appears in Dr M. R. James’s more recent O/d Testa- 
ment Legends. 

Dr James is, moreover, the editor of one of the most important of 
the series now under notice. Indeed it differs from most in the 
particular that it is the first attempt to present its original to English 
readers. In this respect it may be compared to the Rev. R. G. Finch’s 
translation (in the same series) of parts of Kimhi’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. Mr Finch makes a promising appearance as an interpreter of 
Rabbinic literature, and may be emphatically complimented on the 
ability which he has displayed. Zhe Biblical Antiquities of Philo 
belongs, however, to a considerably earlier age. It is translated by 
Dr James into English for the first time. Assigned erroneously to 
Philo, the book is nevertheless ‘a genuine and unadulterated book of 
the first century—a product of the same school as the Fourth Book 
of Esdras and the Apocalypse of Esdras, and written, like them, in the 
years which followed the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70’. In 
assigning this early date to the book, Dr James has the support of the 
late Dr Leopold Cohn, the famous Philonean editor, who passed away 
during the War. How came the book to be ascribed to Philo? ‘The 
attribution to Philo’, answers Dr James, ‘I regard as due to the 
accident that the (Latin) text is transmitted in company with genuine 
Philonic writings. Certainly if the Amtiguities had come down to us 
by themselves, no one in his senses could have thought of connecting 
them with Philo; unless, indeed, knowing of but two Jewish authors, 
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Philo and Josephus, he assumed that, since one had written a history 
of the Jews, the other must needs have followed suit.’ 

That the surviving Latin text is a translation from the Greek is 
obvious. ‘It is hardly less plain that the Greek is a translation from 
the Hebrew.’ For, ‘as Dr Cohn has pointed out, the whole complexion, 
and especially the connecting links of the narrative, are strongly Hebraic, 
and there is a marked absence of the Greek use of particles, or of any 
attempt to link sentence save by the bald ¢, which occurs an incredible 
number of times’. Dr James points to an interesting mistranslation. 
‘In viii 13 Visué occurs as a proper name. It seems clearly to be 
a mistake for and Jsuz. The error implies a Hebrew original: it is not 
found in the LXX.’ Further, Dr Cohn found a positive indication of 
the date of the book. It was written after a.p. 70, and probably 
before the century was ended. ‘The writer of Baruch was acquainted 
with (this) PAi/o.’ There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the impor- 
tance of the work which Dr James has edited. He somewhat under- 
rates his service. It is far nearer being a critical edition than he claims. 
It places the reader in a position to realize the value of the work, its 
relations to other literature, and it renders him competent to estimate 
textual niceties. Dr James has done all this, and students will be 
deeply grateful. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 


BEsIDEs the books noticed above by Mr Abrahams there are already 
published in this series, of translations included in Dr Charles’s edition 
of Zhe Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
The Third and the Fourth Books of Maccabees by Mr C. W. Emmet, 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and The Apocalypse of Baruch 
by Dr Charles and Dr Oesterley, and Zhe Book of Enoch and The 
Ascension of Isaiah by Dr Charles; and with fresh translations 
The Wisdom of Solomon and The Wisdom of Ben-Sira by Dr Oesterley : 
all with excellent introductions and notes. In addition to Mr Brooks’s 
translation of Zhe Book of Joseph and Asenath, we are also given for the 
first time in English, by Mr Box, with the assistance of Mr J. I. Lands- 
man, a translation from the Slavonic of Zhe Apocalypse of Abraham 
which contains a graphic picture of the patriarch’s conversion from 
belief in the gods of his father’s manufacture, as a preface to the narra- 
tive of the revelation which was made to him. Mr H. St J. Thackeray 
contributes to the series an attractive volume of Selections from Josephus 
which includes the passages most relevant to Christian origins and New 
Testament study, and Mr W. J. Ferrar’s Zhe Uncanonical Jewish Books 
supplies a very useful compendium of information about ‘ the Apocrypha 
and the Jewish writings 200 B.C.—A.D. 100’, 
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” So, through the enterprise of the S.P.C.K., the hope expressed in 
the JOURNAL (xv 142) in a notice of Dr Charles’s great edition, that 
handier editions of the various books might soon be forthcoming, is 
more than fulfilled. It is the fault of the times that they all cost about 
double the price at which they could have been published then. 


]. F. BB. 


Les mysteres paiens et le mystere chrétien, by ALFRED Loisy. “(E. Nourry, 
Paris, 1919.) 


THE origin of this book, M. Loisy tells us, was a course of lectures 
on the idea of ‘ Sacrifice’ in the different religions, in which he found 
that he had to bring the pagan mysteries into relation to one another 
and ultimately to the Christian Mystery. Except for a few pages of 
Conclusions the book was already printed when the War broke out. No 
doubt it will be very variously appreciated, but I think there can be no 
question as to the value of the first six chapters (more than half the 
book) the subjects of which are ‘ National Religions and Mystery-Cults’, 
‘Dionysus and Orpheus’, ‘The Mysteries of Eleusis’, ‘Cybele and 
Attis’, ‘Isis and Osiris’, and ‘Mithra’. In these chapters M. Loisy 
surveys the most recent researches and conjectures of other investigators 
and gives an account of the various mystery-cults which many readers, 
I think, will find the most lucid and interesting that exists, alike as to 
their origins and history and as to their meaning and the developements 
they underwent. Much, as M. Loisy fully recognizes, is matter for con- 
jecture. For example, among the ideas he emphasizes at the outset is 
the theory that in rites which imitate the movement of Nature, the life 
and death of vegetation, it is not mere imitation that is involved or 
intended. In some the idea is to co-operate with the action of Nature, 
to promote, to produce, and to direct it: while in others the idea is 
rather to incorporate in certain individuals the spirit which works in 
Nature, of which those individuals are to become the organs (hence 
the eating of the plant or animal). The growth of the belief that 
initiation into the mysteries secured a happy immortality is difficult to 
trace. The Egyptian and the Dionysiac-Orphic rites, in spite of great 
differences, agree in the fundamental idea of a mystic communion 
between a mortal man and a dead god who is resuscitated. In the 
Eleusinian rites, on the other hand, M. Loisy thinks that attention was 
concentrated on the thought that the initiate were admitted to the 
favour of the goddesses, which was enough to guarantee them happiness 
in the future life. 
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In all these chapters there are many illuminating suggestions and 
points of special interest in detail; as, to take one example (p. 68), 
M. Loisy’s rejection of the emendation éyyevodpevos in the formula of 
the Eleusinian mysteries cited by Clement Profrepé. ii 21 (and Arnobius 
v 26), and with it of the idea of eating a cake, in favour of the reading 
of the MSS épyacdyevos ‘having performed the act’—the box con- 
taining a symbol with which a ritual gesture was made. 

It is when we come to the chapters dealing with ‘the Christian 
Mystery ’ that we enter on more debateable ground and are brought 
face to face with questions on which scholars are somewhat sharply 
divided. I can only write as one who shares M. Loisy’s conviction 
that the Pauline and the Johannine interpretations of the Gospel, what- 
ever actual experience may underlie them, are conditioned by ideas that 
were current in the mystery religions of the time, and originated in 
a mystery religion environment. This view, that ‘Paulinism’ was 
largely the product of Hellenistic influences, and that under those 
influences the primitive ‘Gospel of Jesus’ became a ‘ mystery of salva- 
tion ’, M. Loisy sets out with all the learning and literary and artistic 
skill of which he is master. It is a view, however, which does not 
involve nearly so complete a dissolution of the received facts of the 
Gospel history as they suffer at M. Loisy’s hands. Why, for example, 
should he reject the tradition that our Lord was baptized by John ?— 
a tradition, in every way historically probable, that received from early 
times the most divergent interpretations. We can watch the story grow 
in the Gospels from Mark to John. Had it been an invention of the 
kind M. Loisy suggests, it surely would have been produced full grown. 
And again, while I am entirely with him in the opinion that our Lord 
‘instituted’ no sacraments, and have long held that the real origin of the 
Lord’s Supper is to be found in the experiences of the disciples when 
gathered together at their evening meals after the Crucifixion ; yet not 
to allow that at the Last Supper Jesus used the words ‘This is my 
body . . .’is to make the later developements far less natural and 
explicable than otherwise they are. Was it not M. Loisy himself who said 
of a certain German scholar some years ago that he made of our Lord 
‘un docteur de la morale, presque un professeur, comme lui-méme’? 
There are other recorded sayings of Jesus, which I think M. Loisy 
would not dispute, that are at least as ‘extravagant’ as this, and as 
possible on His lips. It does not follow that He meant by them what 
later Christians supposed, but if He said them the later interpretations 
of them are intelligible and the gap between the facts of the Last 
Supper, the primitive ‘ breaking of the bread’, and the Pauline and 
Johannine conceptions of the Sacrament can be bridged. Especially— 
a very important point which M. Loisy notices, though rather in- 
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adequately I think—we can understand why there is no trace of any 
opposition on the part of the older apostles and disciples to the sacra- 
mental teaching of St Paul. It surely must have had some basis in 
remembered fact. The strange words, capable of such an expansion as 
they have in the Fourth Gospel, supply the basis for the later ‘ mystery 
religion ’ structure. 

Resemblances in detail between the pagan and the Christian rites are 
noted by M. Loisy in passing, and he observes how the idea of magic 
is excluded from the latter by the stress that is laid by St Paul on 
moral qualifications. He dismisses the suggestion of borrowings or 
imitation, though he cites the evidence of Justin and Tertullian, which 
is often ignored by Christian apologists, to shew that they knew that 
the pagan rites were first in the field. He is concerned above all with 
the fact that ideas which were’not Jewish and are not traceable in the 
teaching of the synoptic Jesus controlled St Paul’s presentation of the 
Gospel, and that these ideas are those of ‘ mystery religion’; while he 
none the less clearly sees the truth that it was Judaism and the Gospel 
of Jesus that gave the Christian Mystery the special character that 
secured its victory over all its rivals. ‘Or le mystére chrétien possédait 
ce qui manquait aux mystéres paiens ; il le possédait grace au judaisme 
et grace a l’Evangile de Jésus.” 

J. F. B-B. 


The Atonement and Ourselves. By P.L.SNowpEN. (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919.) 


THERE are signs in current theological thought of a renewed insistence 
upon that side of the doctrine of the Atonement which was fully, some- 
times exclusively, represented in the older soteriologies, but in more 
recent times had fallen out of prominence. That side is concerned 
with the notions of the holiness of God, of the need for an objective 
atonement, and of the presence in the sufferings of Christ of an element 
which, however conceived of in respect of its operation, is to be 
described as penal. It would be inexact to speak of the reaction as 
especially antagonistic to Dr Moberly’s influential book, but there are 
marked differences as to presuppositions and as to the distribution of 
emphasis, with a pronounced aversion from the idea of vicarious 
penitence, in respect of its truth, and not merely of its adequacy. 
Mr Snowden’s leading ideas are those mentioned above. The holiness 
of God is ‘the basis of His character’, and makes necessary the vindica- 
tion of His mogal law in opposition to sin: the sinner must make 
reparation. The position is developed on the classic lines of this 
redemption-doctrine ; the inability of the sinner leads on to the need 
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for one who shall do what he cannot do; that one is Christ who stands 
in the sinner’s place, experiences in the sufferings, and especially in the 
desolation of the Cross, the penal consequences of sin, and makes full 
repatation by his perfect obedience. But Mr Snowden puts forward no 
doctrine of mere substitution ; he presses to great lengths a conception 
of the identification—though with ‘real distinctness’ remaining—of 
the Christian’s personality with Christ, so much so indeed that he can 
say that because of this identification ‘it is not the suffering of the 
innocent, but of the guilty—not of Christ but ourselves—which satisfies 
the claims of justice’. This is one indication, which does not stand 
alone, that he has not completely harmonized his thought ; if, after all, 
by whatever means, we, the guilty, make the reparation, the work of 
Christ on the Cross was not more than a great preparation. But, as 
a whole, the book is a strong one in fhe treatment both of ethical 
concepts and of the teaching of the New Testament. 


What is the Kingdom of Heaven? By A. CLutton-Brock. (Methuen & 
Co., London, rgr9.) 

Mr Ctutton-Brock has been deeply impressed by the contrast 
between the prominence of the idea of the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
teaching of Christ, and its absence from the formularies of the Church 
and from the mind of Christians. He has written this book to expound 
the doctrine and to draw out its consequences for life. Those who 
approach the doctrine, or, rather, the notion, of the Kingdom as set 
forth in the Gospels, from the point of view of critical or theological 
students of the New Testament, are familiar with the difficulties in the 
way of a definition of the Kingdom, and of a statement of its relationship 
to human life which will cover the various elements in the evidence. 
Mr Clutton-Brock writes with the pen of the artist and mystic rather 
than of the exegetical student, yet despite his passionate attachment to 
the idea of the Kingdom, and his belief that it is the one fundamental 
Christian dogma, that apart from the realization of the Kingdom within 
human life salvation is impossible, I am not sure that his readers will 
feel that he has given a quite lucid and intelligible answer to the 
question of his title. He is more successful—and he is exceedingly 
successful—in speaking of the effects than of the essence of the 
Kingdom. The later chapters on ‘The Kingdom of Heaven and 
Politics’, and ‘The Kingdom of Heaven and the Individual’, are full 
of inspiration : it is a pity that in the earlier part of the book the tone 
is unduly dogmatic, and likely to alienate orthodox readers by sweeping 
phrases such as ‘the universe is not good, it is nonsense, if some men 
are saved and others not’: the problem involved in a universe which 
includes free spirits is not to be solved by this sort of dictatorial oditer 
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dictum. And there is too much of the all-or-nothing attitude in the 
remark that ‘in our present unconverted state we can know nothing’ of 
such matters as the divinity of Christ, or the existence of God, or the 
immortality of the soul. Nevertheless the book will, far more than 
many a balanced theological treatise, help men towards a vision of the 


.Kingdom and of its meaning for their lives. 


Lay Religion. By Henry T. Hopckin, M.A., M.B. (Headley Bros., 
London, 1919.) 

Tuis is the first volume of ‘ The Christian Revolution Series’, and in 
some respects it is probably typical of the contributions which are to 
follow. <A desire to get back behind formal theology to the teaching 
and spirit of Jesus as shewn in the Gospels, especially in the Synoptists, 
a feeling that Christianity has, through the undue influence of the 
‘religious specialist’, become unintelligible and unattractive to the 
modern mind, and, consequently, a considerable amount of criticism 
and complaint at the expense of organized Christianity, are prominent 
features of Mr Hodgkin’s attitude. He expounds various ‘demands’— 
for adventure, freedom, fellowship, harmony, and other realities which 
ought to be found in true religion, but are only feebly represented in 
Christian life to-day. His ideal is of a democratic religion which 
eschews compromise, works by love, and finds in Christ its leader and 
the one true way to God. 

_Mr Hodgkin’s book, marked as it is by sincerity of feeling and 
religious devotion, would have been more impressive if the writer had 
remembered or given space to three things: first, that the Church is 
engaged on the very toughest work there is—not merely the appeal to 
a humanity ready to respond to words of true life, but the struggle with 
a humanity too often deaf or recalcitrant ; secondly, that simplification 
in religion is not to be so easily achieved as is, apparently, at times 
assumed ; virtue is not knowledge, but a great deal of virtue depends, 
for its practical manifestation, upon a knowledge to which there is for 
most people no royal road; and finally, that, while it is easy to say that 
‘Jesus ‘Christ drove the “religious specialist” from the world’, those 
who are prepared to welcome that action are not therefore prepared to 
own His authority and to see in Him ‘the Liberator, the Leader into 
Freedom’. That there should be in the Church more of what 
Mr Hodgkin desires is perfectly true, but its presence would not be 
a remedy for all our ills. And ‘ Lay Religion’, as here expounded, omits 
more than a little of what does attract people to and in Christianity, of 
elements which are no later growth upon the purity of the faith, but are 
found in the Gospel which apostles preached. 

J. K. Mozuey. 
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CHRONICLE OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


A LARGE number of English works, some of which have already 
established their reputation, await notice here. Two features in par- 
ticular stand out; there are some excellent biographies and there are 
some short studies of great interest written by those who were fighting 
or, to our sorrow and the hurt of historical work, perished in the War. 

Among the biographies two are of remarkable interest and promise. 
Miss C. M. Ady’s Pius J (Methuen & Co.) was fortunate in its subject, 
the Humanist Pope, who had won his spurs at the Council of Basle, 
who had shewn himself a diplomatist skilful enough to regain Germany 
for the Papacy, who had travelled almost as widely as he had read, and 
who, in the end, left us histories of his days almost as interesting as 
himself. A personality, which is adorned by humour (quite modern 
in its touch) and also by literary style, does not always inspire those 
who attempt its description with the same happy gifts or fortune or 
training, but Miss Ady is not an unworthy biographer of Aeneas 
Sylvius. When she leaves, as the historian of Aeneas must, the private 
home, if indeed the great citizen of Pienza could be said to have 
a home at all, for the wider field of history, her work still keeps its 
interest and she is adequate for her task: she gives us a good sketch of 
the Council of Basle (chap. iii) and of the Conclave of Pius II (chap. vii): 
the pathetic endeavour which Pitis made to call Christian Europe to 
a crusade is described with sympathy and power (chap. xiv), even if the 
details of the last journey are quite rightly taken from the Pope’s 
favoured companion, the Bishop of Pavia, Ammanati, a Cardinal of his 
own creation. 

Although Pius has interested many through his own peculiar gifts, his 
life was typical of his day and noteworthy in itself. Born at Pienza 
(a town which he beautified by a cathedral, a unique specimen of Renais- 
sance architecture) on St Luke’s day 1405, he was trained at the Uni- 
versity of Siena, the city from which his family, the Piccolomini, had 
sprung. Then came a time of travel as secretary: as a layman he bore 
a not unworthy part in the Council of Basle, and indeed a Cardinal’s 
secretary had many chances: in 1442 he was one of a deputation from 
Basle to the Emperor Frederick III: from his imperial hands he received 
the laurel wreath of poets, and a little later in the same year he became 
a secretary in the Chancery at Vienna. He might have done well 
to leave the Council some four years earlier when he had begun to lose 
hopes of any real reform from that tardy and too long-lived assembly ; 
but whether he stayed on at the cost of sacrificing his convictions is an 
open question, for there was something to be said for the Council after 
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all, as that non-resident but afterwards reforming ecclesiastic, Cardinal 
d’Allemand, could have told him. As a layman Aeneas was rewarded 
with a benefice near Botzen, and then with another, Anspach in Bavaria. 
After three years he was ordained (1446). In 1447 he became Bishop 
of Trieste, and in 1451 of Siena ; but his work lay in Germany to which 
(1452) he returned, and it was here he gained the laurels not of poesy 


but of diplomacy. In 1456 he received the Cardinal’s hat, but more . 


remunerative honours had to be sought after : he was ready for ‘ anything 
he could obtain’. In 1458 Calixtus III, who had made Aeneas Cardinal, 
died, and in the new Conclave the future Pope was the heart of the 
Italian as opposed to the French party: after many ups and downs he 
gainednine votes (not eight as the scrutineer at first gave out): there 
were twenty-four cardinals in Conclave, and slowly, in spite even of 
violence, four more ‘acceded’ to Aeneas: once more fortune had 
favoured him, and he became Pius II. He was sometimes haunted 
by ghosts from his more secular past (that determined Teutonic lawyer, 
Gregory of Heimburg, once reminded him of the lascivious verses he 
had written long before), yet as Pope he rose to his position, ever if 
piety had not been always the mainspring of his life. But his papacy, 
like his work in letters, is better known than his earlier and niore 
adventurous days. His death on the eve of the Assumption, 1464, 
when the Venetian fleet after long (and intentional) delays had just 
reached Ancona, was the last and not the least pathetic scene in that 
long history of the Crusades which a greater and very different Pope, 
Gregory VII, had been the first to plan. Through this changeful and 
significant life of the last Crusading Pope (for he was this in the 
original sense of a Crusade) Miss Ady carries us deftly, with a careful 
use of authorities and much literary skill. 

Mr A. G. Ferrers Howell in his book on St Bernardino of Siena 
(Methuen & Co.) deals with the city over which Pius II was bishop, but 
with a very different character and with a wider scope in point of time 
if not in place. He has given us a work, like Miss Ady’s, written with 
skill, with ample use of authorities and of late researches (it is pleasant 
to see prefixed to the book a corrigendum due to the researches of 
Fr Johannes Hoper published as the work was progressing). Such care 
has enabled Mr Ferrers Howell to give us a really important contribu- 
tion to Franciscan history. ‘The sketch of it down from St Francis 
to St Bernardino (who was born in 1386) is excellent, and the 
account of Abbot Joachim and the story of his writings may be 
instanced for this: the growth of Observants, Conventuals, and Fratri- 
celli, with their special relations among themselves, is sketched clearly 
and accurately: even a reader somewhat versed in Franciscan history 
might learn much from the first chapter, and the beginner could get from 
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it a firm outline of the history. Some hundred and twenty pages sketch 
the life of the saint: the care of a blind aunt kept him long from 
becoming a mendicant, but on her death he decided to dwell in a wood, 
and live on water and herbs ; he bought a Bible and a cloak and a goat- 
skin to keep the Bible dry ; then he went back to Siena for a hermit’s 
life, giving himself to devotion and the study of theology. A vision 
_ impelled him to join the Franciscan Order (1402), which by both his 
work and his example he was to regenerate. His study, the knowledge 
of the human soul which he had gained from himself, thoroughly fitted 
him to become one of the greatest mediaeval preachers. His life is 
significant partly as a study of his own beautiful if singular character, 
and partly as a study of a preacher’s career. He had his dangers, 
which largely arose indeed from his weaknesses: his singularities no 
less than his ideals had made enemies for him, and (1427) just when 
the Pope Martin V was at the request of the Sienese about to make him 
their bishop, he was summoned to Rome on a charge of heresy. The 
Pope, a supporter of the Observants, over whom he had made Bernardino 
Vicar-General for Italy in 1438, was deeply grieved yet had no choice 
but to go on with the trial, and its story is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book. On the Eve of the Ascension, 1444, Bernardino 
died after a death-bed scene of great beauty and interest. Chapter iii 
of the book treats fully of his sermons and his power as a preacher. 
His minor works are described in chapter iv, and chapter v, written by 
the capable pen of Mrs Ady (Julia Cartwright), deals with Bernardino 
in Art. A word of praise is deserved by the appendices dealing with 
the fifteenth-century biographies (a careful piece of work), the dates of 
his sermons, his knowledge of Greek, which even if small was note- 
worthy in his day, and two unpublished letters. It should be added 
that this excellent work, like Miss Ady’s Pius J/, .is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Little space has been left for the late Dr Alex R. MacEwen’s first 
volume (A.D. 397-1546) of A History of the Church of Scotland. It is 
by far the most complete and exhaustive work for the period it covers : 
perhaps Dr MacEwen does a little injustice to St Wilfrid, and some 
critics might dissent from his views about the much discussed Culdees. 
The notes added at the end of some of the chdpters are sound in work- 
manship and, like the whole of the book, are well balanced and instructive. 
Scotch Church history has been the unhappy victim of too much 
controversy and too wild fancies, but Dr MacEwen moves on a different 
plane from many previous writers, and to his work we must return 
again. 

J. P. Wuitney. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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